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Says the Kirkus Bookshop Service: “One 
of the outstanding exponents of the lib- 


eral school of theology, Professor Wieman 


Woe WA 


here addresses himself to some of the 


most crucial issues of our day. ‘How can 


civilization survive an atomic age?’ he 


asks. Only by finding a directive in his- 


tory which will provide a way of life for 


all of us ... transforming us so that even 


our conflicts can be beneficial to the 


common good. ... A book for earnest 
$2 “A solid piece of work if I ever saw one’, 
says John Haynes Holmes .. . 


consideration. ...” 


“This is an altogether remarkable piece of work. It has 


impressed me enormously. From the literary point of 


view the work is a model of clarity; and from the historical 


or critical point of view it is accurate, sound in argument, 


objective in spirit —a solid piece of work if I ever saw 


one . . . an invaluable contribution to knowledge and 


right thinking.” 


Says the Kirkus Bookshop Service: ‘The “Honest and well-documented ”, 

series of lectures is remarkable because a oe 

of the unusually high quality of scholar- says Religious Book Club he ee 

ship represented in the lecturers and 

because of the brilliance of their exposi- “This is a forthright and hard-hitting book, but honest and 
tions. When scholars such as these lecture 3 r 

este tdcaPe od avid inienoreniner ale - well-documented. It is a factual analysis of the Roman 


should command the attention of a large 


: Catholic Church as a cultural, social and political force.... 
and respectful audience. The publication 


of these lectures should be welcomed by There are sign-posts of danger to the maintenance of free- 
all thoughtful Christians and others in- 
terested in the ultimate meaning of life.” 


$2.75 Catholic Church should become too great.” 


dom and democratic processes, if the power of the Roman 
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BOOKS 


Theological foundations for the Roman 


Catholic system of power: lesson for liberals 


' THE TEACHING OF THE CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. Edited by Canon George D. 
_ Smith. Two volumes. New York: Macmillan. 
$12.50. 


Liberals who are disposed to condone the 
intellectual regimentation in the Catholic 

_ Church sometimes remark that you can find 
many variations of thought within the 
Roman system and that “broad-minded” per- 
sons should not take too seriously the appar- 
ent rigidity of Catholic dogma. There is, 
_ they contend, an elasticity in the Roman sys- 
tem, a marvelous adaptability that explains 
the age-old success-story of Roman survival. 
The Roman system may have this elastic- 
ity, but I have not discovered it after im- 
mersing myself in Catholic literature for two 
years; and this massive work on Catholic doc- 

_ trine does not alter my conviction that Cath- 
olic theology is an intellectual straitjacket. It 
is true that some liberal permutations exist in 
the fields of Catholic politics and economics 
—theer are actually some American priests 
who do not like Franco and who accept the 
humanitarian portions of democratic social- 
ism—but when it comes to theological matters 
the voice of Catholicism is the One (Papal) 
Voice. And that Voice comes out of the 
censored apparatus of the Roman system 


with the monotony of a defective phono- . 


graph record whose tortured needle has got 
stuck in a groove and repeats over and 
over again the same weary phrases. 

These volumes, edited by Canon George 
D. Smith, and published with the Imprima- 
tur of the Vicar General of Westminster, are 
in a sense sacred, canned music, designed 
to cover the whole Catholic doctrinal score, 
and if they are accepted for what they are, 
they are decidedly worth reading. The music 
is not fresh or inspired or brilliant, and the 
score is too long for one sitting or even for 
three or four sittings, but the clerical 
symphony is nearly all there. I was con- 
scious of only one important gap in the 
score, the omission of the Church’s medical 
theology; and it is logical to omit that be- 
cause so much of it is printable only in 
Latin. 

Canon Smith has united with twenty other 
predominantly British priests in a sympo- 
sium which was originally published in Eng- 
land some twenty years ago in separate 
volumes under the title, The Treasury of 
Faith. A few fresh sections have been added 
and a few duplications omitted. The head- 
ings of the most significant chapters tell the 

story of the 1316 pages: The One God; 
The Blessed Trinity; The Angels; The Fall 
of Man and Original Sin; Jesus Christ, 
God and Man; Mary, Mother of God; The 
Church on Earth; The Sacramental System; 
Sin and Repentance; Christian Marriage; 
_ Purgatory, or the Church Suffering; Eternal 
Punishment; The Resurrection of the Body; 
_ Heaven, or the Church Triumphant. 
Non-Catholics are interested in the Cath- 
olic Church chiefly as a system of power, 
they will find in this work not so much 


- 


a description of the mechanism of power as 
a discussion of its theological foundations. 
God has made the Pope the Vicar of Christ, 
and as such he is infallible not merely in 
matters of revelation but also in “matters 
which, strictly speaking, are the concern of 
the natural philosopher.” The Church has 
authority which is “legislative, judicial and 
coercive,” all centered in the Pope who “is 
subject to none, save God himself.” The 
bishops are not only infallible when they 
unite in a pronouncement with the Pope, 
but they also “rule their subjects”—the italics 
are not mine. The Church occasionally has 
a Council of the higher clergy—never of lay- 


‘men—but the majority has no power to pass 


any legislation if the Pope disagrees. “In the 
event of discussion arising,” says Father 
Aelred Graham blandly (Vol. Il, p. 725), 
“the final judgment lies with that portion 
of the Council adhering to the Roman 
Pontiff, since he is the head of the Church 
and protected from error by the gift of in- 
fallibility.” Presumably one vote cast by 
the Pope would be enough to control a 
Council edict. To prevent embarrassing 
vote-counting, the Popes have avoided any 
General Council of the Church, since Pius 
IX became officially infallible in 1870. 

_ As to the church and state, all things in 
“the political and social orders, in so far as 
they fall under the moral law and the 
judgment of human conscience, are sub- 
ject to the authority of the Church” (Vol. II, 
p. 728). This justifies a “divine” clerical 
policy on contraception, public schools, 
motion-picture censorship, Franco, divorce, 
and therapeutic abortion. The Catholic 
Church, according to Father Graham, while 
asserting her authority in all “moral” matters, 
“will never descend into the political arena 
or allow herself to be identified with any 
human polity.” This dictum will be a great 
relief to liberal forces in Spain, Italy, Argen- 
tina and Portugal. 

Most of these essays are earnest, heavy- 
footed arguments for pre-determined doc- 
trines. No matter how labyrinthine the rea- 
soning may be or how tortuous the Biblical 
exegesis, every writer must come out at the 
one exit of Papal approval. The casuistry 
becomes a bit nauseating at times when an 
“honest” theologian feels obliged to support 
an irrational dogma with printable evidence. 
Then, no interpretation of a Biblical text 
becomes too bizarre if a verification of 
Papal teaching can be wrested from man- 
gled phrases. 

The Church has hung its whole authori- 
tarian structure on one isolated, ambiguous 
and possibly spurious passage in Matthew 
(“upon this rock I will build my church”), 
and has inflated the vague phrases of this 
passage into a whole system of political and 
ecclesiastical power. (p. 716 ff.) But when 
its doctrine of “no divorce” is challenged, the 
theologians turn to this same gospel of 
Matthew with critical eye and, by verbal 
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Architect Igor B. Polevitzky is creating 
this symbol, “In Unity of Thought is the 
Hope of the World,” for the new build- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, Miami. 
The sculptured symbol is surrounded by 
a peaceful pool of water. A full descrip- 
tion of the building is found on page 29, 
in the news section of this issue. 
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manipulation, explain away the passages 
in Matthew v and xix, permitting divorce 
on grounds of adultery, as applying to “sepa- 
ration and not divorce.” When Father 
Vassall-Phillips, in writing his chapter on 
“Mary, Mother of God,” cannot find in the 
Bible a single specific line conceding any 
ecclesiastical importance to the Virgin Mary, 
he comes forward with thirty-five pages of 
fantasy and inference in which he identifies 
Mary as the apocalyptic vision of Revela- 
tions xu, “A woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and-on her 
head a crown of twelve stars .. .”; and he 
concludes triumphantly that “Mary is the 
cause of our salvation, even as Eve was the 
cause of our ruin.” 

Non-Catholic students of the subject will 
naturally ask whether this is the best scholar- 
ly reference work for Catholic teachings, 
and whether there are better and cheaper 
works that cover the same ground. Probably 
this is the best recent review of Catholic 
doctrinal theory available for current pur- 
chase in the United States but Father Henry 


Davis’s Moral and Pastoral Theology in tour 
volumes is more specific, and Bouscaren and 
Ellis’s Canon Law, and Bouscaren’s Canon 
Law Digest supply a more complete arsenal 
of Catholic documentation. For the isolated 
religious liberal who wants condensed infor- 
mation for quick reference, I believe that the 
annual Catholic Almanac, published by St. 
Anthony’s Guild of Paterson, New Jersey, is 
quite invaluable, and if I wanted to spend 
$8.00 on factual material about the living 
policies of the Catholic Church in the United 


States I would spend the first $2 for the 


Almanac, the next $3.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Brooklyn Tablet (1 Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.), the most partisan, 
voluminous and revealing of the diocesan 
weeklies; and $2.50 for Morals in Politics 
and Professions, by Father Francis Connell 
of the Catholic University of America (New- 
man Bookshop, Westminster, Md.), a strik- 
ing exhibit of Catholic authoritarian theory, 
as applied by the American Church’s chief 
theologian. 

PAUL BLANSHARD 


The ‘radical’ Lord Russell and the six stages of 
knowledge... all of which is probable 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE: ITS SCOPE 
AND LIMITS. By Bertrand Russell. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. $5. 


The scope and limits of this review create 
a difficulty or two not unrelated to the in- 
triguing theme of the book itself: the “scope 
and limits” of human knowledge. 

As one scans the long succession of writ- 
ings by Bertrand Russell, there is revealed 
an unfolding psychology. On the surface, 
the interests represented by these writings 
are exceedingly diverse. But their diversity 
is not chaotic. They. form a continuously 
progressive journey along the highway of 
Russell’s thought. The life of Bertrand 
Russell and the evolution of his writings are 
one and the same; as is the case with most 
significant philosophers. 

The versatility of Russell is obvious. He 
has written expertly on such variant subjects 
as: mathematics, politics, economics, soci- 
ology, education, international relations, 
logic, epistemology, morals, philosophy, and 
science. One of the greatest of these in- 
terests has been and is science — modern 
science—as Russell sees it from his philosoph- 
ical viewpoint. The present work is on 
this theme, and is the summation of over 
half a century of thinking. 

How do these diverse books of Russell 
trace any discernible pattern? 

Russell’s first interest was mathematics — 
combined with an interest in science, which 
mathematics so largely serves. But his in- 
terest in science was more and more em- 
phasized because of its practical contribu- 
tions, actual and possible, to human prog- 
ress.— political, economic, ethical, and re- 
ligious. His interest in science was never 
that of one occupied with concrete scientific 
experiment. It was the special interest of a 
philosopher seeking critically to discover the 
nature and limits of our scientific knowledge, 
and always for the sake of the application 
of that knowledge to human betterment. 
More and more he became absorbed with 
current social problems. He thought that 
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through science, rightly applied, we could 
have collective happiness, instead of the col- 
lective misery we now suffer. Some of his 
books on social problems have been con- 
sidered “radical.” They are radical. But 
to him and to those who understand him, 
they were, including his writings on sex, the 
expression of a purely objective and scien- 
tific point of view. 

Now, before anyone can talk intelligently 
of regenerating thé human race by scientific 
knowledge, he must ask what is the exact 
scope and limit of such knowledge. This is 
the specific problem of the present treatise: 
a problem which the author has considered 
in previous books, but to which he now gives 
his latest thought. ‘ 


‘ 


Briefly, just how is this problem treated? 


In six stages. The first two are prelimi- 
nary, offering a brief survey of astronomy, 
physics, biology, physiology, and psychol- 
ogy, as regions in which science conspicu- 
ously strives to achieve truth. Then, the 
language of science comes under considera- 
tion; a subject so considerably stressed of 
late under the name of “semantics.” How 
can we make the language of science rise 
above merely personal expression and be- 
come impartial, impersonal, objective? 

The ground being thus cleared, Part mt 
proceeds to attack the important question of 
the source and reliability of our scientific 
data, otherwise our “facts,” concerning which 
our perceptions are too often confused with 
insidious inferences from our perceptions. 
Of course scientific data, to be reliable, must 
be sedulously isolated from such overtones. 

Part 1v then logically proceeds beyond 
scientific facts to the -inferences we can 
legitimately make from them. Science, as 
a mere piling up of “facts,” however reliable, 
would not be science at all. It must arrive 
at general ideas, concepts, to achieve any 
structural account of the nature of our uni- 
verse. And, surely, that is what science is 
after. 


But since such a structural account of our 
world is, according to the author, only 
probable, Part v takes up the whole question 
of probability: its various sorts and degrees, 
with the aim of assaying it. 


Part vi, a climacteric summarizing of the 
rest of the book, enters the debatable field 
of the assumptions science is obliged to make 
if it is to proceed: assumptions which experi- 
ence just by itself cannot at all justify. There 
are five of these assumptions, all of them 
prior to experience, in terms of which ex- 
perience must be interpreted if scientific 
method is to be validated. These assump- 
tions are not absolute certainties, but are 
founded in our psychological nature as ex- 
pectant beings; and more often than not are 


| Cola 3 
_ LIGHTHOUSE 
By Anne Molloy 


“lee warmly-told, sympathetic biography 


of Celia Laighton Thaxter is excellent reading for older 
girls who like a book that is different. From the time 
she was five and went to live in the Isles of Shoals light- 
house where her father was keeper, Celia’s life was an 
unusual one. Mrs. Molloy shows how fascinating it was, 
and how the young poet came to love the sea and- the 
other island people. Celia’s romance with her handsome 
tutor adds a charming touch to a book that is human and 
full of insight. Illustrated with line drawings by Ursula 


Koering. $2.50. 
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vindicated by experience. In other words, 
they “work.” These assumptions are too 
technical to reproduce here. Perhaps it is 
enough to mention that the most important 
of them, as any philosopher of science would 
agree, is that of the causal order of events: 
an assumption intimately related to science’s 
other postulates, 

To summarize: Human knowledge is the 
knowledge the sciences give us. And such 
knowledge is only probable, in differing de- 
grees. But such knowledge is not limited 
by the results of merely empirical observa- 
tion. All such observation, however ac- 
curate, would be fruitless without our as- 
sumptions, which, in turn, are only probable 
—always subject to observational verifica- 
tion, 

Upon such probable knowledge, with all 
its limitations, any real human progress 
depends. 

The author is attempting to address not 
only professional philosophers but the edu- 
cated public, so far as such a public is at 
all interested in philosophic questions. This 
book is not too easy for lazy minds. Still, 
so far as a critical philosopher can at all 
simplify the technical problems of life and 
mind, the author has measurably succeeded. 

JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 


Starting with energy 


CONSCIOUS CLAY. By William Allison 
Shimer. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 

The disintegration of the old doctrines and 
morals of revealed religion has created a 
growing demand for a new integration in 
living, thinking and valuing. This volume 
is an attempt to meet this demand by chart- 
ing a course through science via philosophy 
to religion as a means to creative and happy 
living. 

The author begins with current sub-atomic 


physics and its alleged reduction of nature 


and human nature to universal energy. He 
notes, in passing, the breakdown of the old 
materialism based on the Newtonian atom, 
but appears to ignore a similar possibility 
from the further analysis of the constituents 
of the atom of current physics. Starting 
with an alleged pure energy he asks whence 
cometh life and consciousness. Two answers 
are offered as plausible. Life is an emergent 
from non-living material, or, it is as eternal 
and originless as the substance it vitalizes. 
We are told that neither of these alternatives 


_ can be proved or disproved, but beware in 


choosing, for one path may lead to atheism 
and the other to faith in God. The author 
chooses the second alternative, since he can- 
not understand with his intellect, or feel with 
his intuition how it would be possible for 
mere matter to become alive. Note that we 
started with pure energy. His mind tells 
him that if a given stuff is inanimate it will 
stay inanimate and that life comes only from 
life. One would think that this is an incom- 
pleted inquiry of bio-chemistry or bio- 
physics. Having made the choice he con- 


eludes that the universe consists of vital 


energy, living substance, energized vitality, 
substantial life, visible or tangible mind, or 
energized vitality. These-terms seem to 
suggest to the reviewer a touch of eulogistic 


rather than a clear idea of a uni- - 


__ Despite the many paradoxes that might be 
mentioned we found much in the volume 
that could be fruitfully used in solving some 
of the personal and social problems of the 
day. Nevertheless we think that it is much 
more a conglomeration than a consistant 
synthesis, and that its validity will appeal 
to few religionists, and still fewer philoso- 
phers and scientists. JOHN BROGDEN 


Rich banquet 
ART IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By Walter 
Lowrie. New York: Pantheon Books. $6.50. 

A rich banquet is set forth, and—to the 
discerning taste — much beauty, in this ripe 
work of a life long student of early Christian 
art. Based upon the author’s well known 
Monuments of the Early Church, it reports 
important new archaeological discoveries 
made in the nearly fifty intervening years. 
It is lavish of illustration, including over five 
hundred subjects. These cover frescoes of 
the Roman catacombs, carvings in stone, 
ivory and wood, illuminations,- mosaics, 
church buildings and others. Only a few 
are related to the great artistic developments 
of Asiatic Christianity, in Syria, Palestine, 
Armenia and farther East even to the borders 
of Persia as revealed in recent excavations 
at Dura-Europos. The chief interest is cen- 
tered in Rome. The author is a strong pro- 
tagonist for Roman originality in the arts 
of’the early church, as against the Oriental 
thesis of Strygowski and others. Even he, 
however, recognizes the Etruscan, Greek and 
Hellenistic backgrounds of Roman art, that 
many Roman artists were Eastern aliens, that 
the mosaics of Constantine’s Jerusalem 
churches influenced the West, and that there 
was . great fluidity of movement amongst 
Mediterranean Christians even in the first 
and second centuries. 

There is a valuable Chronological Table 
of contemporary political and_ religious 
events. It would be still more valuable had 
it noted all the major church buildings in- 
stead of only a few. VON OGDEN VOGT 


Purposeful melodrama 
MR. QUILL’S CRUSADE. By George 
Abbe. New York: Island Press. $2.50. 
George Abbe is at least 200 per cent of 
a crusader, perhaps more. Graham Quill 


and family are, I suspect, really George 
Abbe and family, in attitude if not in 
verisimilitude. The book is roughly writ- 


ten and full of cragginess, as is often the 
case when a zealot writes with a pen dipped 
in the blazing ink of indignation. 

Mr. Quill’s Crusade is melodramatic; a 
cross between Dick Tracy and Horatio Alger 
in both form and content. The noble 
characters (Jews and those who don’t hate 
them) are too noble and suffer too much. 
And the bad people are so utterly utter 
that one feels, after finishing the book, like 
rushing’ out and beating somebody into a 
pulp, without waiting to find out the views 
of the victim. 

Despite the faults of Mr. Quill’s Crusade, 
it contains tender and moving passages. 
The author is at his best in revealing the 
mysticism which is the motive power of 
his gospel. And one feels uncomfortably 
that Abbe’s gospel is basically correct. 
George Abbe has rendered a public service 
insofar as he has convinced his readers that 
race hate is a Nemesis which can destroy 
civilization. ROBERT W. LAWSON 


Triumphant 
Personality 


R. C. Yarbrough 


In the midst of disap- 
pointment, discouragement 
and even of fear, can life 
still be lived triumphantly? 
Dr. Yarbrough believes that 
it can. He takes the posi- 
tion that we live not by the 
things we doubt but by the 
things we believe in and 
work for. He brings the re- 
sources of the Christian 
faith to bear upon the 
pressing problems of every- 
day life and clearly points 
out that through that faith 
life can be lived triumph- 
antly. 

The author writes with 
clarity and force, his style 
is simple and readable and 
the many stories and lit- 
erary illusions are well 
chosen and apt. There are 
chapters, for instance, on 
“Becoming the Master of 
Fear,” “Refusing to Give 
Up,” “Confronting Death 
with Triumph,” “Attain- 
ing Self-Mastery.” Much of 
the material was given in 
slightly different form as 
radio broadcasts over the 
American Broadcasting 


network. $2.00. 


at all bookstores 
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A saga of heroism 


DESTINATION PALESTINE. By Ruth 
Gruber. New York: A. A. Wyn. $2.50. 

Now and again in our war-hardened 
world something happens which spotlights 
the courage and psnenen of the human 
spirit. One such example is that amazing 
voyage of the Haganah ship, “Exodus 1947” 
to Palestine. Intercepted by the British 
seventeen miles off the shores of Palestine, 
she was towed to Haifa, and emptied of 
the 4500 passengers who were then trans- 
ferred to a British prison ship and _ re- 
turned to Germany. 

In Destination Palestine, Ruth Gruber, 
the author-reporter, gives us a vivid, fast 
moving account of below-the-deck heroisms 
and the almost superhuman determination of 
these displaced Jews to reach Palestine, 
their home. Nothing could kill their spirit, 
for they had endured the German concen- 
tration camps, disease, starvation, despair, 
and somehow they would reach Palestine. 


ALFRED S. COLE 


Shameful 


THE HOME OF THE RURAL PAS- 
TOR. By Ralph A. Felton. Madison, 
N. J.:; Drew Theological Seminary. 40c. 


This is an exceedingly practical bulle- 
tin. It is “an attempt to give an accurate 
picture of living conditions of rural pas- 
tors and to suggest improvements.” It is 
the result of a survey of 1171 parsonages 
in rural communities, in towns of 2500 
or less, and covering twelve denomina- 
tions, and it presents a compilation of 
revealing facts in which favorable and 
unfavorable conditions of ministers’ 
homes are brought to light. It is at- 
tractively illustrated with pictures of par- 
sonages and interiors that come up to a 
satisfactory standard. The study shows 
that only one pastor’s home in four is 
found to be above the average of other 
homes in its community. 

The reviewer recommends this bulle- 
tin highly and urges that copies of it be 
circulated in every rural parish. It should 
be helpful wherever there is need of stir- 
ring up a community’s interest in provid- 
ing adequate homes for ministers and 
their families. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


CHURCH, STATE 
and SCHOOL 
By Tully Nettleton 


Staff writer of the 
Christian Science Monitor 
Says Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, editor of the 
Journal of the National 
Education Association: 
“Church, State and School is a timely, 
well-balanced discussion of this impor- 
tant question, which vitally concerns 
the religious freedom of generations 
yet unborn. It deserves the widest 

circulation.” 

Says Alfred McClung Lee, eminent 
sociologist and author: “The author 
has done a remarkable job. I hope it 
has a tremendous circulation. I espe- 
cially liked the factual tone of it.” 
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“I didn’t realize this myself until the Rev. 
Mr. Napoleon W. Lovely pointed it out 
in the March Register, in his review of 
the latest book by the celebrated Swami 
Nikhilananda of the Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda Center ....... but just remember 
that life becomes significant by the im- 
position upon its heterogeneity of a con- 
ceptual pattern.” 


Attitudes come first 

LET’S TELL THE TRUTH ABOUT SEX. 
By Howard Whitman. New York: Pelle- 
grini & Cudahy. $2.50. 


This book has one contribution seldom 
found in books on sex education: typical 
children’s questions with the complete and 
unequivocal answers immediately following. 
No reasonable question is omitted; and no 
residue of doubt remains following the an- 
swer. Some of us might prefer a different 
style or vocabulary of response, but few 
of us could be more forthright and off- 
hand. The questions and answers begin 
on page 62; and the answers attempt to 
present truth in a non-baffling manner, with 
an attitude devoid of chagrin, shock, dis- 
taste, humor or anything except intelligibility 
and fact. This alone makes the book a 
valuable contribution. 

The attitude is of first importance for 
healthy sex adjustment, Whitman shows. 
Readers of Consider the Children: How 
They Grow, by Manwell and Fahs, will 
find every basic principle presented there 
authenticated in the present book, and 
will feel on familiar ground. E. D. 


Examining the unknown 
THE JOB OF LIVING. By Stewart Ed- 
ward White. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $2.75. 


Any attempt adequately to review this 
volume of nearly two hundred pages is like 
trying to review the endless flowing of a 
mountain stream. It is one of those books 
so rich in wisdom and so full of the author's 
awareness of the “Eternal Now” that, to 
appreciate its significance, the reader will 
need to live with it as a companion through 
many quiet hours, for a single reading will 
not divulge the full content of its meaning. 

To the friends and admirers of the author 
their views concerning ‘the personality of 
it will be a benediction. Whatever may be 
“Gaelic” as indicated in the opening chapter, 
the chapter itself is a testimony to the value 
of those periods of quiet in which one enters 
the “Living Silence” and in which the in- 
dividual listens in a spirit of expectant sur- 
render. The entire volume is eloquent with 
the understanding of life, so derived. 

HORACE WESTWOOD. 


Incomplete facts 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN MODERN 
MARRIAGE. By Sonya Ruth Das. New 
York: Philosophical Library. $3.75. 

This is an English version of the author’s 
thesis for her doctorate at the University of 
Paris in 1934. Statistics cited indicate some 
revisions, but no such thoroughgoing revision 
as one might expect in view of the vital im- 
portance of the past fifteen years on the posi- 
tion of American women. The book is 
marred, too, by generalizations, some of 
which are unsupported by data and some 
of which are simply incorrect. Such a state- 
ment as “by far the majority of divorced 
women live a single life” is unfortunate in a 
work that pretends to be scholarly. Does the 
author means the 25% to 35% that Popenoe 
estimates or the approximate “half” that 
Baber estimates? That from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of divorces are granted to 
wives is grounds for asserting that “the hus- 
band gives more occasion for divorce than 
the wife” (p. 94), which, needless to say, is 
not the explanation. That “there are more 
divorces among Protestants than among 
Catholics” (p. 91) is asserted dogmatically 
without indicating whether actual numbers 
or a proportional rate is meant and without 
any supporting data. No distinction is made 
between annulment and divorce (pp. 92 and 
93). 

Altogether, a number of other well known 
texts on marriage are preferable both for 
interest and accuracy. BERKELEY B, BLAKE 


British hymnody 

THE UNITARIAN FAITH IN _ UNI- 
TARIAN HYMNS. Edited by D. Tarrant 
and M. Rowe. London: Lindsey Press. 1 
shilling. 

This booklet is a revised and enlarged 
edition of one compiled by Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie and published thirty years ago. 
In its present form it includes sixty hymns 
by British and American Unitarians, all of 
them taken from Hymns of Worship, the 
book in current use among English Unitar- 
ians. Brief biographical notes on the authors 
are added. No living writers are included, 
nor more than two hymns by any individual, 
which means that a few outstanding writers, 
such as Samuel Longfellow and F. L. Hos- 
mer, are inadequately represented. On the 
other hand the collection includes a number 
of fine hymns by English authors which 
have never found place in our American 
hymn-books, some of which certainly should 
be considered when the time comes for a 
revision of Hymns of the Spirit. 

The hymns are grouped topically, under 
Worship, The in-dwelling God, The Brother- 
hood of Man, etc., and give a good survey 
of the types of worship-song in current use 
among English Unitarians. The level of 
poetic utterance is high and fully justifies 
our pride in the noble interpretation of re- 
ligion in Unitarian hymnody, whether of 
British or American authorship. But the 
selections give another proof of the well-— 
known fact that British Unitarianism is 
somewhat more conservative than the form 
which prevails in many of our American” 
churches. That does not lessen the value 
of this choice little collection as witness to 
spiritual truths which we hold in common. — 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE > 
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Eliminate the kinks 
PARSON’S SAMPLER. By James W. 
Kennedy. Boston; The Pilgrim Press. 
$2.50. 


This is a stimulating book for ministers 
but, unfortunately, it will not be read by 
many liberal preachers because of its 
God-centered and Christ-centered ap- 
proach. Yet, for liberals it contains a 
wealth of material in both stimulation 
and content sadly needed by leaders in 
our churches. 

The author gives parson’s samplers of 
his experiences and thoughts in influenc- 
ing lives through what he calls “patterns 
whereby words become the language of 
_ power.’ 

The minister seeking to perfect his 
style of address will do well to read the 
book through, dwelling most on those 
chapters which will help him to be 
guided from the frozen style of sermoniz- 
ing. Variation samplers are given of ser- 
mons for special occasions, stories, essays, 
poetry, public addresses and magazine 
articles, use of drama, pageants and the 
radio. 


CARL A. SEAWARD 


Lenten manual 


_ TO TAKE LIFE STRIVINGLY. By Robert 
Killam. Boston: The Murray Press. 5c. 


Lent is a centuries-old tradition of the 
Christian Church and its observance through 
the ages is evidence of its spiritual power. 
Whatever Lent means to an individual Uni- 
tarian, only good can come of a turning 
aside from constant concern with the worka+ 
day world, (a fasting, as it were) to give 
thought to some of the deeper realities of 
life. 

Quite without our deliberate choice, we 
find ourselves in a great period of recon- 
struction in human history. Our time needs, 
it must have, and we must give it the 
best of our thought and action. The author 
of this year’s, Lenten Manual has given 
it the challenging title—“To Take Life 
Strivingly.” In it, Rev. Robert Killam has 
brought together short gems of wisdom and 
philosophy gleaned from some of the great 
thinkers of today and yesterday—such men 
as William Ellery Channing, William 
James, Henry David Thoreau, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Lin Yutang and George San- 
tayana. To these quotations he has added 
his own interpretative comments that en- 
hance and enrich their meaning. 

Unitarians will find in the Lenten Manual 
an inspirational guidance for meeting the 

demands which the present lays upon 
thoughtful and conscientious men and 
women, Today, the liberal church beckons 
to those of good will. 

Robert Killam’s selections merit earnest 
contemplation. Reading each day’s selec- 
_ tion, pondering its meaning, and searching 
mind and heart for its application will 
help us—in the words of his closing prayer— 
“to lead our individual lives in the light 
of an eternal Easter, mindful of its real 
meaning—that death cannot destroy what 

imperishably achieved when men do 
hat is noble and good.” 

MALCOLM PRIEST 
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Vigorous challenge to the purveyors 
of the philosophies of pessimism 


RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY. 
By John Dewey. Enlarged edition, with a 
new Introduction by the author. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. $2.75. 


The original text of Reconstruction in 
Philosophy was written at the close of the 
First World War, when it was already 
clearly evident that something more pro- 
found than a few simple adjustments would 
be required to save our civilization. Prof. 
Dewey raised his voice, as he has in al- 
most everything he has written for the past 
half-century, to say that nothing short of 
new ways of looking at ourselves, our tra- 
ditions, attitudes, morals, means-and-ends, 
and established institutions, can bring our 
present drifting to a halt and reintegrate 
our individual and social lives. 

No amount of erudition in “threshing over 
the systems of the past” can meet the 
needs of the present; nothing short of a 
“reconstruction” will suffice. The old 
philosophical systems were geared to a 
conception of nature, man and society 
which antedated modern science, indus- 
trial technology and _ political democracy, 
and they simply do not relate to the present 
scene of action. One cannot say they are 
obsolete, but they must be restated in the 
light of new knowledge—the method of 
scientific inquiry and the findings of modern 
depth psychology, to mention only two 
innovations, have simply transformed the 
data which the old systems sought to in- 
terpret, 

The many forms of pessimism, intellectual 
retreat, or attack upon science, and general 
philosophical confusion of our day result 
at least in part from our reluctance to 
start with live men in unprecedented situa- 
tions, define the ends which are the minimal 
requirements for life, work out methods 
appropriate to their realization, and then 
concentrate upon the reshaping of the 
conditions of our individual and collective 
life in an intelligent manner. Prof. Dewey 
is calling for a reconstruction in philosophy 
which will challenge us to do in psychology, 
sociology, ethics, and religion what was 
done during the past few centuries in 
mathematics and natural science. He 
wants us to go beyond intellectual games 
involving a search for ultimate and im- 
mutable Being, non-empirical Truth, and 
non-temporal Eternity; instead, let us admit 
to philosophical inquiry the — subject- 
matter of all the great disciplines, and look 
upon the totality as related to man’s 
search for a meaningful life. 

The eight chapters of this volume, 217 
pages in all, define the great areas of philo- 
sophical concern; each is related to an his- 
torical background as well as to possibilities 
through reinterpretation. Here are the 
great problems, lucidly set forth, on which 
Prof. Dewey has spent the past thirty years 
enlarging into more definitive studies—his 
subsequent books are largely detailed foot- 
notes to the principles outlined here. The 
forty page essay which constitutes the new 
introduction is probably the best summary 


statement of his position which Prof. Dewey 
has ever written. : 

Those of us who studied Reconstruction 
in Philosophy as students, used it as a 
text in teaching philosophy, who have found 
in the events of the past three decades a 
validation of its basic thesis, welcome the 
publication of this new edition. The Beacon 
Press is performing a great service in 
making it available to other students in these 
days of feverish inquiry. 

J. RAYMOND COPE 


ENGLISH BOOKS of Theology 


LET BATTLE COMMENCE. Selwyn Gummer. 
$1.75: An uncompromising survey of the 
present ecclesiastical system. Its message 
will come as a revelation to many and 
especially to workers in the Church. 

THEOLOGY AND THE ATOMIC AGE. D. R. 
Davies, (author of ON TO ORTHODOXY, 
etc.). $1.50. The conquest of the atom 
ushers man into a new era. What does 
this new era hold for man? 

THE HIDDEN SMILE. George H. Stevens.$1.50. 
The author faces up to the objections and 
difficulties which modern secularism has 
advanced against Christian belief in God. 


at booksellers 


MACDONALD & CO., LTD. 
37 Madison Ave,, New York 


GOODSPEED 


will help you 
understand the 
Scriptures, because: 


e It is im your language, the 
American language of today. 

e It is set in clear type. 

e It is arranged to distinguish 
prose from poetry for easy reading. 
e It is translated by world- 
renowned scholars and masters of 


modern American speech. 

Tested and acclaimed by mil- 
lions of daily Bible readers. In 
your choice of 18 editions in 


handsome, permanent bindings, 
ranging from the New Testament 
at $1.00, to deluxe leather-bound 
editions of the Bible at $12.50. 
(Write for complete descriptive 
circular. ) ’ 

; At all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, ill. 


OPEN FORUM 


Poll the reverends! 


Now that we’ve been entertained by our 
political poll-takers and duly alarmed by 
our religious pollsters, why not take a poll 
of our clergymen, several of whom have re- 
cently commented so critically, if not wisely, 
on the disclosures of Lincoln Barnett’s arti- 
cle in the November issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal entitled “God and the Ameri- 
can People.” 

It was hardly surprising or even revealing 
to be told by Mr. Barnett that the so-called 
“religious” American people are spiritually 
immature, that they are self-satisfied and 
smug, that “the average American’s religious 
thinking has not advanced beyond the Sun- 
day-school level,” or that “there is a pro- 
found gulf between America’s avowed ethi- 
cal standards and observable realities” and 
so forth. These facts have been for a long 
time about as secret and unobservable as is 
a violently throbbing sore thumb or an ex- 
cruciating tooth-ache. On the other hand, 
what was so tremendously revealing in the 
Barnett story was the fact that clergymen, 
commenting on these alleged “revelations,” 
should be themselves so utterly complacent 
and supercilious as to forget entirely, at 
least in their public statements, that this de- 
plorable situation may be in part their own 
fault. Which is more dangerous for the 
preservation and perpetuating of true reli- 
gion, a self-satisfied and smug church-mem- 
bership, or an arrogant, vain, self-satisfied 
and complacent clergy that is always ready 
to point an accusing finger at “the people” 
and say “God, I thank Thee, that I am not 
as the rest of men”? 

May we suggest a poll of the “reverend 
clergy” along these lines: What do you 
preach about, and how long? What does 
prayer mean to you, and why? How do you 
think about God, and what do you do about 
it? Are you an example of the “good life” 
to your people, and why not? What does 
the “ministry” mean to you; an opportunity 
for humble and unselfish service, or a chance 

. for self-glorification, exhibitionism and easy 
gainP What do you know about immor- 
tality? What do “heaven” and “hell” mean 
to you? Don’t you think it would be more 
“religious” to raise less hell with sin and 
sinners and to try to create a little more of 
heaven on earth? Where do you think you 
are going, and why? 

For comments on and interpretations of 
the answers, we suggest that an “inquiring 
reporter” be employed, one who is not only 
“religious” but also has a sense of humor. 
We are certain that the results of such a 
poll would be entertaining, revealing, and 
alarming. 


REY. KARL M. CHworowsky, Brooklyn 


Blood and environment 


The February editorial “Not So Wild a 
Dream,” by Rev. Harry Meserve seems to me 
to be a distortion of scientific facts. Brother- 
hood will not be injured by the truth. 

First: The blood groups referred to in 
the editorial are only one classification of 
blood. Besides being classified into O, A, 
B and AB, it may be classified into types M, 
MN, and N. Another classification of blood 
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is Rh positive and Rh negative. Further- 
more, there are twenty different inherited 
blood diseases. Some are more predominant 
in one race than another. For example, 
some types of anaemia are predominant in 
Mediterranean peoples. Others run in fami- 
lies, such as hemophilia which has plagued 
the Royal Families of Europe. 

Second: “blood exactly like yours runs 
through the veins of . . . any other race or 
nationality you can think of” says the edi- 
torial. Some nationalities have no individuals 
with B or AB blood groups. 

Third: “It (your blood) may be a different 
type from your father’s or mother’s.” This 
seems to imply that blood type is not in- 
herited. The truth is that it is inherited ac- 
cording to Mendel’s Laws and evidence has 
been used in court for questionable paternity 
cases. 

Fourth: The reference to blood groups is 
ridiculous since the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
gibbon and orang utan can also be classified 
into these same blood groups. Does this 
make a good argument for the brotherhood 
of man and the anthropoid apes? 

Fifth: What is really meant when one 
says “blood will tell” is that heredity will 
tell. In the fourth paragraph of the editorial 
it is clear that Rev. Meserve does not think 
heredity will tell but that the environment 
is all powerful. It is true that “No race has 
a monopoly on courage, intelligence and 
character” as pointed out in the editorial, but 
this does not mean that the potentialities for 
environment to develop are not inherited. 

Studies have shown that the coefficient of 
correlation of the I Q. of identical twins 
raised in different environments is greater 
than for fraternal twins raised in the same 
environment. ’ 

The chromosomes and genes control in- 
heritance in man the same as in the lower 
animals. If one accepts evolution, he can 
see the relation of an experiment with mice 
to the operation of the laws of heredity in 
man. 

Take for example the experiment with 
mice by Robert Tryon at The University of 
California. He was able to breed a race of 
mice with good memories and a race with 
poor memories. (This is reported in «the 
39th Yearbook of the National Society For 
The Study of Education. ) 

Another -laboratory experiment is that of 
Calvin Hall at Western Reserve University. 
He succeeded in breeding a strain of timid 
and a strain of bold mice, 

At the laboratory at Bar Harbor, financed 
by grants from The Rockefeller Institute, 
ferocious rabbits have been bred which 
appear according to the Mendelian ratio. 
(This is reported in The New York Herald 
Tribune, Nov. 27, 1947, page 27.) 

In Russia, environment is painted as the 
cure-all. This is especially appealing to the 
backward peoples of the world, whom Com- 
munism wishes to woo. Russia “liquidated” 
Vavilov and his associates who followed 
Morganist-Mendelian gentics. They have 
substituted Lysenko as a sort of genetic dic- 
tator. (Time, Jan. 17, 1949). Lysenko has 
“proved” that environment is all powerful. 
According to latest reports from the Soviet 


‘has no bearing on brotherhood. 
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Union, the Russians also formulated the Law 
of Conservation of Matter, invented the 
radio, invented the incandescent lamp, the 
steam engine, aeroplane, penicillin, etc. etc. 

Men are the product of their environment 
and their heredity. It is futile to argue 
which is more important. Environment has 
been likened to the photographer's develop- 
ing chemical: it creates nothing, but it can 
bring out what is on the negative. 

For a better understanding of heredity, I 
would suggest a study of Human Genetics, 
by Reginald Ruggles Gates, Macmillan Co., 
1946, or The Human Harvest, by David 
Starr Jordan, published by The American 
Unitarian Association in 1907. | 

Perhaps you wonder where I stand on 
matters of brotherhood after the foregoing? 

Whether one race is superior to another 
I believe 
that we should not judge races but indi- 
viduals. You can find thousands of indi- 
vidual negroes who are superior to the gen- 
eral average of the white and thousands of 
whites below the general average of the 
negro. I have associated with Chinese who 
were definitely superior to me in many ways. 
I have associated with Jews who were my 
superiors. I revere such a man as Booker T. 
Washington. ~ 

The hope of the world lies in the amalga- 
mation of the best qualities of all races. 

S. C. MILLER, JR., Harrisburg 


Fuel for brotherhood 


The Register is stimulating. I turn first to 
the news of the churches, certain to be excit- 
ing, these days. How the pot boils, and how 
appetizing an aroma! 

An addition to the item “Brotherhood Not 
News” could be made by citing the case of 
Rochester in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. A Jewish friend of mine was 
born there during that period and brought 
up in the synagogue. She never suspected 
that Jews were looked upon askance until at 
the age of 18 she moved to New York City. 
In Rochester Judaism was just one of the re- 
ligious sects; because, under William C. 
Gannett, the Unitarian and the Jewish con- 
gregations shared so many religious and 
social occasions. 

It is heartening to read what good work is 
being done by the group of ministers whose 
first parishes were in the New York Metro- 
politan area during the first part of this cen- 
tury. They are widely scattered now. 

ANNIE W. W. ALLEN, Des Moines 


Fair play for Zionists 


Mr. Charles H. Whittier of Somerville de- 
serves a reply to his protest (Feb. Register) 
against the pro-Zionist leanings of the Regis- 
ter and my review of Covenant Everlasting. 

Not Zionist propaganda but facts have in- — 
fluenced many of those who are sympathetic 
to Jewish aspirations for a homeland. Such 
documents as the Balfour Declaration, the — 
Mandate for Palestine given to Great Britain — 
by the League of Nations, and the treaty be- — 
tween the usa and Great Britain concerning — 
Palestine, all indicate that the Jews have 
been victimized by broken promises. 

In Mr. Whittier’s letter are many asser- 
tions not supported by verifiable fact. Brutal - 
aggression by Zionists, for example, consists 
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in their buying every dunam of land at what- 
ever price Arab owners ask for it. No part 
of Palestine has been given to the Jews ex- 
cept what they have laboriously purchased 
through the Jewish National Fund. “Jewish 
invasion of Egypt” is a somewhat exag- 
gerated way of stating that the Haganah pur- 
sued Arab invasion forces in the Negeb back 
across the Egyptian border — as any defense 
force in any war would do. 

Moreover, it is contrary to fact to call Dr. 
Judah Magnes “the bitterest anti-Zionist of 
our time.” He differed from prevailing 
Zionist opinion on certain details, but I have 
been assured by a non-Zionist rabbi that 
Magnes was far from being anti-Zionist. In 
truth, there are few anti-Zionists among the 
Jews today, even those who once opposed 
the political movement. History and facts 
have made bold and eloquent argument for 
the Zionists! 

Unitarians must and will decide where 
their sympathies lie only after they have 
secured reliable information on Palestine. 
They will be impressed, I believe, by the 
significant omission from every pro-Arab 
argument of any mention of the League of 
Nations Mandate, which contains the perti- 
nent facts. Unitarians will also take into 
account the verifiable facts concerning the 
higher living standards and birth rate of 
Arabs living in Jewish areas. 

_._ This whole subject is a complex one, not 
to be settled in one letter. Suffice it to show 
that our v.s. presidents from Wilsoh to Tru- 

man, every Congress since Wilson’s time, 

have all supported Jewish aspirations in 
| Palestine. Sumner Welles, Frank Gervasi, 

_ Gerold Frank, James G. MacDonald, Senator 

_ Owen Brewster — these, and a host of other 

_ statesmen and foreign correspondents have 

seen for themselves, and recognized the jus- 

_ tice of the Zionist cause. ' 

REV. RUSSELL R. BLETZER, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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‘Inside Czechoslovakia 


_.. . I enclose three or four paragraphs from 
Haspl’s letter which I would like to see in 
The Register to somewhat balance the agita- 

_tion and exasperation of Mr. Jaffa [“A 
Youth Leader’s Anxious Search for Brother- 

hood in Postwar Europe,” February issue]. 

I think the comments of a resident Uni- 

_tarian may be of as much interest to some 

readers as those of a peripatetic American. 

___REY. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles 


Excerpts from letter by Dr. Karel Haspl, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Dated February 4, 
1949. 

“I feel that millions of people in the States 
desire honestly peace and cooperation among 
all people, it is only a great pity that those 

ho have power are so often lacking in 
human understanding. We in this part of 
the world are definitely beginning on this 
peace, cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing. It is remarkable how, for instance, this 
country works together with Hungary and 
even Poland, where, before the war, there 
seemed to be no basis for such work. We 
have endless examples of the fact that when 
you go down to the plain people you find 
omething noble, human and brotherly. 
ople are not angels, but those here who 
through the atrocities of war and de- 
on of material-and moral values realize 


very clearly what it would mean to plan an- 
other war, and what, on the other hand, it 
would mean to help to create a kingdom of 
heaven on earth. On every side we see how 
the people are willing to work for the benefit 


~ of the whole, without a single question of 


what would be their individual profit, and 
these new values are being created as the 
fruit of pure love of fellow man. The new 
kingdom of heaven is being created under 
the auspices of socialism, though it was im- 


* possible to do it through religious institu- 


tions. I wish very much that you could be 
here for a while to grasp the new spirit that 
is vivid here. Don’t get me wrong, we do 
not have the kingdom of heaven in Czecho- 
slovakia, and it is not either in Russia, but 
we feel sure we are building the foundations 
for a better humanity. We commit lots of 
mistakes, people even are hurt by various 
decisions and procedures that some times we 


‘feel were perhaps not necessary. But the 


earnest desire is to avoid mistakes, yet 
through trial and error find out that which 
is best for all. We believe we shall succeed. 

“Now we start the Five Year Plan. Every- 
body is busy and everybody wants to have a 
share in it. Of course there are people who 
completely disagree, who cannot grasp the 
light in the darkness, who concentrate upon 
the ‘happy past’ and would be extremely 
happy if the progress went backwards for 
their benefit. But the majority realize that 
this is impossible, and this majority, in some 
instances minority, works hard to bring about 
positive results by which the doubting 
Thomases will be convinced.” 


Why, no comment? 


I have just noted in the January issue a 
letter from Rev. James H. Laird and was 
surprised to find no “Staff Note” at the foot 
of this letter calling much deserved attention 
to underscored sarcasm anent the writer’s 
references to the dismissal of a “certain Uni- 
tarian editor” because, apparently, he had 
very liberal views, and citing his case in 
stultification of the preaching of some Uni- 
tarian ministers who laud “individual free- 
dom of belief” as a Unitarian characteristic. 

Mr. Laird should be able to see that “in- 
dividual freedom” is one thing and “maga- 
zine” freedom is something else again. A 
minister may say what he pleases but that 
does not give him the right to publish it 
where it would have the color of mass Uni- 
tarian opinion. Mr. Laird’s illustration is 
wide of the mark and his sarcasm is badly 
misdirected. 

JOSEPH A. MCCARROLL, Mystic, Conn, 


RSH versus WBW 


It has been brought to my attention that 
Editor wsw did not adequately answer a 
recent objection of mine to misstatements he 
made in a Register editorial on the Selective 
Service Act of 1948. I have unfortunately 
passed my Registers on to other readers and 
do not have his reply before me. I am told 
editor wsw insists religious persons are pro- 
tected in their co views by the Selective 
Service Act. Editor waw quoted the general 
part of the law that suited his editorial pur- 
poses. It is good in Register editorials to 
have the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, 


4 
In the first place, by official census tigures, 
40 per cent to 54 per cent of the American 
people are not in churches: they are not pro- 
tected under the Selective Service Act. In 


‘the second place, the Act defines quite spe- 


cifically the “religious training and belief” 
which editor wsew thinks covers all of us. 
The law reads: “Religious training and belief 
in this connection means an individual’s be- 
lief in a relation to a Supreme Being involv- 
ing duties superior to those arising from any 
human relation, but does not include essen- 
tially political, sociological or philosophical 
views or a merely personal moral code.” 
From experience I have had with the 
administration of the Act, I am not even cer- 
tain it protects members of the Unitarian 
Christian Committee. And wsw has ignored 
the question of where duty to conscience 
begins. wBw’s journalistic standards should 
be higher than those of Hearst. 
REV. ROBERT S. HOAGLAND, Schenectady 


COMMENT BY WBW 

Mr. Hoagland has attributed to me state- 
ments I have never made, opinions I have 
never held, and motives which never moved 
me. It is time to set the record straight. 

The editorial which evoked his wrath 
urged the ava to support registered con- 
scientious objectors but argued strongly 
against supporting men who refused to regis- 
ter as required by the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. In the course of its argument the 
editorial said that the Act did not require 
either combatant or non-combatant military 
service of registered conscientious objectors. 

The concluding paragraph contained a 
summary sentence intended as a paraphrase 
of this statement, with the phrase “those 
whose scruples demand it” substituted for 
“registered conscientious objectors.” — I 
thought that this meaning was clear, not 
only from the context but also because the 
two sentences were separated by only three 
short paragraphs. Mr. Hoagland’s first letter 
made it apparent that the meaning was not 
clear. 

My comment on his letter therefore 
sought to clarify the matter by showing in 
the words of the Act itself: (1) that it did - 
provide exemption for registered conscien- 
tious objectors, but (2) limited them by 
definition. Since the quoted portion clearly 
demonstrated such limitation, it did not seem 
necessary to quote the whole section. If I 
had wished to conceal, or to try to conceal 
the limitation, I certainly would not have 
quoted the definition at all. 

Mr. Hoagland is very eager that I should 
write the truth as he sees it. He does not, 
however, have any scruples about misrepre- 
senting me. His sentence beginning “I am 
told editor wsw insists” may accurately re- 
port what he was told, but it does not accu- 
rately report what I wrote. He also charges 
that I think the Act’s definition of religious 
training and belief “covers all of us.” I do 
not hold this opinion nor have I ever ex- 
pressed it. 

Mr. Hoagland’s letterhead carries the 
slogan, “Religion as Quest for Truth.” This 
is a strange banner to be flaunted by a man 
who is so ready to impute evil designs and 
dishonorable motives to those whose opinions 
he dislikes. 

(Continued on page 13) 


EDITORIAL 


‘RENDER UNTO CAESAR 


The questions posed by the recent trials and convictions 
of clergymen in Hungary and Bulgaria are as old as the 
Christian Church and older. Are there any rights and obliga- 
tions which are prior to the rights granted by the State 
and the duties demanded by it? Do Churches and clergymen 
have legal immunity in any area of thought and action 
from the laws and customs of the particular state in which 
they are established? 

There can be little doubt that the new Soviet-dominated 
“democracies” of Eastern Europe answer these questions with 
Their acts in the indictment and con- 
viction, not only of Roman Catholic Cardinal Mindszenty 
but of Lutheran Bishop Ordass in Hungary and fifteen 
Protestant ministers in Bulgaria make their stand sufficiently 
plain. New and more stringent laws for the control of re- 
ligious institutions are also being pressed in Rumania and 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany. The issue is clear. The 
religious orthodoxy of Communism will tolerate no other 
gods before its own. It will tolerate Christian or other re- 
ligious institutions only if they actively cooperate with the 
state in its ideas and its program, or at least scrupulously 
refrain from the mildest kinds of criticism and opposition. 
The only kind of religion which Communism can tolerate is 
the sort which Marx described as “the opiate of the people.” 
Caesar must decide what things are his and what things 
are God's, which is another way of saying that all things 
are ultimately Caesar’s. 


MINDSZENTY AND ORDASS 


We can put no other interpretation upon the behavior of 
the governments dominated by the Soviets with regard to 
religion. Their hostility is not marked by discrimination. 
They have attacked equally the Catholic Mindszenty and the 
Protestant Ordass; the powerful and entrenched majority 
of Hungarian Catholics; 
Protestants. 


an unqualified “no.” 


the tiny minority of Bulgarian 
The Soviet system is against all forms of religion 
which assert the primacy of religious faith and religious in- 
stitutions over the State. 

This does not alter the fact that principles of religious 
opposition to the state vary widely. Cardinal Mindszenty 
represents not: only a religious faith but an international 
and authoritarian government which claims temporal power 
in certain specified areas. The Lutheran Bishop and the 
Bulgarian ministers would find themselves severely restricted 
if not indicted and convicted of crime in any state organized 
and operated as the Roman Church believes a state should 
be organized and operated. When the Cardinal faced the 
Hungarian People’s Court, the representatives of two au- 
thoritarian states faced each other. Two power systems, each 
claiming absolute authority, met head on. The Pope in his 
Christmas allocution made it plain that there can be no com- 
promise between the fundamental claims of the Roman 
Church and those of the Communist States. The Cardinal 
was thus a front line commander in this war and he knew 
it and acted accordingly. 
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All this in no way diminishes his stature as a man of out- 
standing courage and fidelity to the principles of the Church 
which he represents. But it does raise a basic question: 
How much real cooperation can there be between _ two forces 
which are, to be sure, threatened by the same enemy but 
committed to different principles. The Cardinal fought 
against the authoritarian state in the name of his own au- 
thoritarian church. The Bulgarian ministers represented 
the claims of individual conscience against the authoritarian 
state. This has happened before in our time when mil- 
lions of men of goodwill the world over were almost per- 
suaded that because Soviet Russia and the Western Democ- 
racies fought together against the Nazis; their basic differ- 
ences in principle were no longer important. Here is the 
root of our major post-war disillusion. It was not necessarily 
true that because we both opposed the same enemy we 
both held a common faith in human freedom. We must 
keep this important distinction in mind as we think about 
the present issue of religious liberty in Europe, and the 
claims of religious faith as opposed to those of the political 
state. 


TWO AUTHORITARIANISMS 


The opposition of the Roman Church to the Communist 
State is a genuine opposition, a fight for survival, marked by 


many examples of individual bravery and heroic suffering. 


But it is an opposition on behalf of an ecclesiastical au- 
thoritarianism to which the religious liberal is no less op- 
posed than he is to the political authoritarianism of the 
communist states. 


It is essential therefore ane liberals be as clear and pre- 


cise as possible in this perplexing issue. We hold that there 
are rights of individual conscience which no state may 
abrogate whether it be Communist-controlled Hungary or 
Franco’s Spain. We hold that all religious groups have 
equal rights to worship, educate and propagate their be- 
liefs, and that it is the duty of the state to protect these 
rights without favoritism or discrimination of any sort. 
hold that all men are both free in conscience and obligated 
as citizens. The fact that a man is a Cardinal, a Bishop, or 
a Minister does not give him immunity from his duty to 
obey the community’s laws. We oppose equally a state 
which is dedicated officially or unofficially to the promotion 
of a particular church and its interests and a state which is 


of all churches. For we believe that human liberty, equal 
justice, and religious freedom are universal values. We are 
for everything that strengthens them and against everything 
that inhibits them. 

It is important that liberals, in their sympathy with their 
Catholic brethren, make these fundamental convictions plain. 
The Lutheran Bishop Ordass and the Bulgarian Ministers, 


and numerous unknown others who have felt the heavy 


hand of the authoritarian state are not less important though 
they have received less attention than the Cardinal. They 


| 
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We- 


. dedicated to the destruction of all religions or demoralization 


are, indeed, more suggestive of the real danger to human 
freedom which the communist state embodies. For they 
represent the Protestant principle of individual liberty of 
conscience and its probable fate under any form of authori- 
tarianism. 


NEITHER ROME NOR MOSCOW 


We must not be misled by emotion or fear to back one 
form of authoritarianism against another. Nor must we permit 
ourselves to support by word or deed measures which 
can only lead at last to a “holy war” in which all human 
_ freedoms may well be lost. We must continue to stand 
solidly for the whole doctrine of freedom, for men of all 
_ creeds, Catholic, Protestant or Jew, and against all forces 
of any state, including our own, which threaten to bind the 
_ consciences of men and their free expression of the deepest 

faith which is in them. 

The most tragic and fearful of all the events connected 
with these religious trials, in which the men of Caesar faced 
the men of God have been the “confessions” of the prisoners. 
This familiar communist method has apparently been used 
with conspicuous success in the case of all the churchmen 
involved. We do not know how these confessions have 
been brought about—how men of strong character and deep 
conviction can be forced to renounce a lifetime of devoted 
labor and suffering and express repentance for their crimes 
and gratefulness to the secret police. Caesar grows not 
only more ruthless and demanding, but more diabolically 
clever in our times. The ultimate problem, we submit, 
is in the nature of the modern state itself; in that nationalism 
to which men today give the utter and unquestioning devo- 


COMMUNISTS AND 


The dismissal of certain individuals from some university 
faculties on the ground that these persons were members 
of the Communist Party, U. S. A. may technically be an aca- 
demic matter but it can scarcely be dismissed as “of only 
academic interest.” The Communists assert that the action 

_ violates academic freedom, the right of individual belief, and 
the right of free speech. Many persons who have no sym- 
pathy or connection with the Communist Party also see the 
matter in the same way. 

‘This view wholly overlooks the fact that when a person 

_ joins the Communist Party he voluntarily gives up his rights 

_ of individual belief and free speech and becomes incapable 
of exercising academic freedom. Article III, Section 2 of 
: the 1945 constitution of the Party defines as a member a 
_ person who, among other obligations, “accepts the aims, prin- 
i ciples and programs of the party as determined by its consti- 
tution and conventions.” An officially endorsed manual on 
the Party and its organization adds that basic principles and 

decisions laid down by the Party’s leadership cannot be ques- 
tioned. The manual goes on to point out that discipline in 

Party must rest on “the conscious and voluntary submis- 

sion” to official decisions. ne: 

_ If this meant merely accepting the Party’s views on the 


. 
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tion which formerly they offered only to God. The sovereign 
state can admit no higher loyalty of man than loyalty to the 
State and its principles and goals. If it does, it is no longer 
sovereign. The state must therefore cease to be sovereign in 
any absolute sense if individual freedom is to survive. It 
has its proper sphere of activity within which it must have 
power to operate, but it has never the right to compel the 
consciences of man in religious matters. It exists to serve 
and enhance the dignity of man as a spiritual being. There 
are things which are Caesar’s—and things which are God’s. 
They interpenetrate frequently, but the distinction must be 
kept, the line of division drawn. The clash between democracy 
and every form of authoritarianism comes over the question 
of where this line of division shall be drawn. Authoritarian 
states and churches, and they are strangely alike in their ar- 
guments and methods, demand that the boundaries of their 
jurisdiction shall be all but unlimited. 

We do not doubt that these men committed offenses against 
the laws of their respective states. But we suspect they were 
arrested and convicted not because of what they did, but 
because of what they were—centers of leadership, inde- 
pendent of the state, critical of it, and opposed to it on basic 
principles of faith. This is the real crime in states moving 
towards authoritarianism. Democratic states and churches 
proudly leave large areas of freedom in word and act to 
individual men. They insist that Caesar is the servant, not 
the master of men. This delicate and dynamic balance of 
personal freedom and politcal and social obligation is the 
heart of the democratic way of life. In a world where 
Caesar is aggressive and ruthless, liberals must both give him 


his due and keep him in his place. H. C. M. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


proper interpretation of Marxist-Leninist philosophy as such 
or of philosophical communism, it wouldn’t affect seriously 
academic or other freedoms. But the Party and its members 
accept the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist dicta as “the science 
which explains the laws of social development, class rela- 
tions, and the ultimate, Socialist [sic] outcome of the class 
struggle in modern capitalist society.” (Political Affairs, official 
magazine of the CP, USA, May 1946). This means that 
Party members, if they live up to the conditions of their mem- 
bership—and the Party does its best to see that they do—must 
look at everything through this triple-lensed glass. Its pene- 
trating powers may be great, but its field of vision is extremely 
limited. What is the state? It is nothing but the agency of 
the ruling class. What is history? It is the story of the class 
struggle. What is religion? It is “the opiate of the masses” 
(Marx) and “All religious ideas are an unspeakable abomina- 
tion” (Lenin). What is acceptable art, or literature, or music? 
Only that which serves the ends sought by the Party. 

Any teacher who accepts this intellectual straitjacket for- 
feits that “full freedom in research and in the publication 
of results . . . [and] in the classroom in discussing his subject” 
to which the American Association of University Professors 
holds he is entitled. A Communist Party member is denied 
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academic freedom by the Party to which he has made con- 
scious and voluntary submission. He has surrendered the 
right of free inquiry and has accepted the obligation to hold 
and to promulgate the Party’s interpretation of everything 
from anthropology to zymurgy. We hold that he should 
not be allowed to teach in any school, college, or university 
except those openly maintained by his Party. 


Please note that we have been writing so far solely about 
Communist Party members, i.e., persons who accept the dis- 
cipline and rules of that Party as the metes and bounds of 
their lives. This excludes “believers in philosophic Marxism” 
and all those who may be sympathetic with the Party or some 
of its program but who are not subject to its rules and dis- 
cipline. Although disagreeing sharply with them, we believe 
that these persons should not be barred from teaching, Care- 
ful observation over an extended period will usually reveal 
whether a man is a philosophic Marxist or a fellow-traveler 
If there is any doubt, the benefit of it 
We hold that it is less harm- 
ful for a few Party members to go on teaching than for non- 


or a Party member. 
should be given to the teacher. 


members to be falsely accused. 


“ Who js to decide and can you always be sure that the 
decision will be correct? Let the teacher’s own colleagues 
decide. No group can be more jealous of the integrity and 
standards of the profession or more zealous in their protec- 
tion than the teachers themselves. Of course there can be 
no certainty of absolute correctness in every decision any 
more than there can be complete certainty about any other 
decisions. If any responsible person or group had.to warrant 
the correctness of all decisions, they would end by making 
none. 

There is Er pities risk involved which ought not to be 
minimized or ignored. There is always danger that action 
against any special group may later be alleged as sufficient 
precedent for like action against other, dissimilar groups. No 
professional specialist on Soviet affairs can be either unaware 
of this danger or indifferent to it. His very choice of that 
field suffices to make him a peculiarly vulnerable target. Let 
no man think that we have lightly or blindly taken the posi- 
tion that Communist Party members should not be allowed 
to teach in non-Communist institutions. There are risks in 


such action. There are greater risks in failing to act. siya: 


. 


THE CREATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF CONFLICT 


That conflict may be creative is a thought which should 
often be brought to our attention. Too many of us see it as 
something evil, something to be got rid of, avoided. This is 
unfortunate. For one thing conflict is the very essence of 
life and he who shuns it shuns life itself. For another thing 
it’s only through conflict that progress of any kind is made. 
People who resist its creative possibilities are actually resist- 
ing God himself, for whatever else God may be he is that 
process by which new values emerge. 

Fundamentally conflict is nothing more than the confront- 
ing of differences — differences of ideas, interests, tastes, de- 
sires. We should expect to find these differences in the kind 
of world in which we live. Certainly without them life would 
be unspeakably drab and uninteresting. And not only should 
we expect to find differences, we should also expect them to 
Where we who fear conflict go wrong 
It need 


confront each other. 
is in assuming that it must always be destructive. | 
not be. It can be creative. : 

When our differences meet head on, we may make any 
We may try to destroy each other, 
or one of us may submit to the other, or we may compromise. 
But there is still another response we may make. We may 
seek to unite our differences. What we who make this re- 
sponse discover is that however varied our differences may 
be, the differences may nonetheless be compatible, and can 
be so related that they support, sustain, and enrich each other. 


one of several responses. 


Although we have only recently become conscious of the 
process of creative conflict, the process, it should be noted, 
has always been in operation. And the interesting thing is 
that for all their resistances men have never been able to 
stop it. The Roman and Greek world resisted early Chris- 
tianity with all its might. The conflict between its ideals and 
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Christianity’s was sharp, yet somehow the values of both 
interpenetrated and there emerged a much higher religion 
than the Mediterranean world had ever known. 

In the modern world men have resisted the findings of 
the sciences because these findings have conflicted with their 
religious beliefs. 
has been destroyed. All that we can conclude about the 
conflict is that men’s appreciations and understandings have 
been considerably enriched and enlarged. The sciences of 
astronomy, geology, and biology have destroyed the bandbox 
universe of the medieval ages but in its place have given us 
a far grander universe. Historical research and comparative 
religion have stripped Jesus of his supernatural parapher- 
nalia but in doing so have greatly increased the effectiveness 
of his influence in the world. Because of the insensible 
changes in climate which the sciences have effected, the 
arbitrary, tyrannical deity, the omnipotent king in the skies, 
in whom people once commonly believed, has disappeared. 
Today the God men believe in is democratic and he operates 
through the orderly processes of the universe. 

But although men have never succeeded in bringing ihe 
process of creative conflict to a stop, there can be no question 
that they can greatly facilitate its creative possibilities. 
can do this if they will look upon conflict, not as an evil, 
but rather as a challenge, an opportunity, as the growing 
edge of life where new values, new insights, heightened 
appreciations are constantly emerging. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the integrating process 


Yet somehow neither science nor religion 


of life is the feeling we must give up something, make sacri- 
fices, when we unite our interests with those of others. This 


In the process we've been describing men have 


On the 


isn’t so. 
given up nothing of their basic wants and desires. 


They. 


| 


OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 9) 


Agronomic Welfare 


___ Much is heard and read nowadays of the 
Christian’s obligation to feed the world’s 
é starving millions. How much better than 
_ the mere proffering of food, however, would 
_ be the positive social, political and economic 
_ good to arise from a longer-term plan aimed 
at the cause of much of this negativistic 
lack of food. How much better if along 
3 food, clothing and spiritual benefits— 
_ the knowledge necessary to a needy people’s 
_ agronomic welfare could be given. at the 
_ same time. 
mittee could distribute one solid book on 
scientific farm management along with other 
relief supplies, the world’s farmers, those 
most important to food production, would 
in the long run benefit more than they 
ever shall from the mere “gift” of material 
goods. ... 
The way to show Christian orthodoxy its 
faults is through this method of positive 
spreading of worthwhile information. Let 
_ the orthodox religions teach the farmer (in 
foreign lands or here) to pray for rain if 
that is their way of meeting the problem of 
drought; but let the Unitarian teach that 
humble, intelligent application of soil con- 
_ servation, reforestation and planned plowing 
and drainage of their land will assure ade- 
_ quate water supply. I am sure the long-run 
results will prove the value of this kind 
of scientifically based positivism in terms 
: the approach to a pressing world prob- 
s40em. ... 
—PAUL E. KILLINGER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Let’s have more 


There were two articles in the December 
issue of the Register that gave me much sat- 
isfaction. The article about Kagawa inter- 
ested me because it did exactly what I had 
thought needed to be done after that earlier 
controversy about him in the pages of the 
Register in which I thought the liberals were 
ming in their criticism. They were 
udging Kagawa without taking all factors 
into consideration. After being in the Orient 
ourselves I was even more certain that I 
should not have enjoyed being in Kagawa’s 
shoes before or during the recent war. Mr. 
Booth put the whole case in Lah ee and 
s not nearly so certain as some of the earlier 

iters were are nia nt a harsh 
summary ent that given 
im before. aes time I wrote Mr. Fritch- 
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contrary, they have always gained, and gained richly. What 
have men lost in the cultural conflicts to which we have 
referred? Have they given up any of their freedom or have 
they enlarged it? Have they narrowed their outlook upon 
life or have they broadened it? Have they decreased life 
or have they expanded and deepened it? 

Of all the hindrances to the integrating process we know 
of none more serious than the attitude of exclusiveness, the 
attitude that prompts us to withdraw from the process of 
creative conflict and emphasize our partisanship of the old. 


If the Unitarian Service Com- . 


‘ 


We think not only of the starved, stunted personalities it 
creates; we think also of its destructiveness. 
mitigating the destructiveness of conflict, it generates it. In- 
stead of solving our problems, it intensifies them. 

We know of no way to combat this clannishness, this 


Instead of 


tribalism, save to demonstrate to people that it’s to their 


man about the matter but he felt the situa- 
tion had been adequately covered. It is, of 
course, always pleasing to have someone else 
agree later that it had not been. 

I wish I could talk further with Dr. West- 
wood about the coming world religion. His 
article helps me clarify my own thinking and 
gives me a frame of reference. How desper- 
ately his point of view is needed in the 
Orient — how hopelessly futile much of the 
current missionary effort there is! If there is 
more written along the line of the Westwood 
article I'd like to know about it. There really 
ought to be something done about spreading 
the liberal religious idea in the Orient to 
counteract the stigma that orthodox en- 
deavors have had attached to them in the 
minds of many of the people. The liberal 
approach to religion is the only one that is 
practical as a basis for work among other 
peoples. 

MRS, BRUCE L. MELVIN, Washington, D. C. 


Candy please 


May I, through courtesy of your space, 
appeal for toffees and chocolate to be sent 
to the children of our churches, old and new, 
in Germany. We ask only for toffees to be 
sent. Sticky fingers and children should be 
inseparable. It will be a gracious act if you 
set a smile on a little face. 

The under names are, two of the old 
established churches, two of the new groups 
in northern Germany. In all instances the 


children are of our faith and way of life. 


German children, as yet, have no toffee 
ration. 

If you take the name nearest to your own 
initial that will send your generosity in equal 
grace to all quarters. 

MAGNUS C. RATTER, London 

Pfr Gehrmann (16) OFFENBACH A 
MAIN Rathenau str 20, Germany —U. S. 
Zone. 

Herr Paysen (24A) HAMBURG 21, Hein- 
rich hertz str 21, Germany — British Zone. 

Herr Schacht (20a) HANNOVER in der 
steinriede 4, Germany — British Zone. 
Pfr Taesler (16) FRANKFURT A MAIN, 
Eckenheimer sand str 17, Germany — U. S. 
Zone. 


REV. FRANKLIN ZEIGER, Melrose, Mass., points 
out a misprint in his Open Forum contribu- 
tion in the March Register. In the last para- 
graph “an undesirable fact” should have read 
“and undeniable fact.” The staff sincerely 
regrets this error. 


advantage to face conflict creatively, not to run away from 
it and having done this, to teach them the skills and the 
techniques whereby life, through conflict, can be enriched, 
expanded, deepened. 


G.F.W. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


CG. E. NIEHOUSMYER, Genoa, Ohio, lashes 
Walsh and other writers with “Phooey on 
the red baiters.” He further complains that 
the Register should have published all of 
Fred N. Rowes’ complaint, a portion of 
which appeared in the Brief Roundup sec- 
tion of the February issue. 

* * * 
MISS E. B. PIPER, Cambridge, Mass., urges 
more material supporting “good spirit—a 
feeling of forward movement, courage and 
initiative among the churches” and more on 
Schweitzer’s theme of “the futility of de- 
bate.” 

* bsg % 
MRS. E. KENDALL BRAGG, Needham, Mass., 
and ALBERT C. NILES, Auburn, Maine, send 
hearty congratulations to Mayor J. Ray Shute 
on the excellence of his article, “One Jew, 
One Chinese, Twelve Catholics and Those 
Unitarians,” February issue and label it “re- 
quired reading for all liberal churches.” 

* * se 


GEORGE L. PARKER, Carver, Mass., adds his 
praise of J. Ray Shute’s article as “a fair 
story of the difficulties and satisfaction of 
organized liberal faith in our Southland.” He 
also tenders thanks for the publication of 
“The Charter of Human Rights.” 
® = = 

CHARLES H, WHITTIER, Somerville, Mass., rec- 
ommends to everyone's attention as “a 
breath of air injecting some reality and com- 
mon sense” on the Mindszenty case the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Manchester Guar- 
dian, February 10: “Such wild allegations 
would be worthy of the Communists them- 
selves and they come oddly from people and 
Governments who made no protest last 
month when a Spanish court martial sen- 
tenced twenty-four Socialists on similarly 
dubious grounds. So far neither side in this 
case has shown any sense of proportion. It 
is to be hoped that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment will take the chance which the appeal 
offers for a reasonable gesture. 


Hands off! 

I would strongly urge that neither The 
Christian Register, nor any officer or member 
of the ava, join in or take any part in the 
hysterical attack on the new regime in Hun- 
gary. 

Instead, give us the facts of the case. Let 
us not be drawn into supporting the forces 
of reaction under any pretext. Calm and 
clear reasoning is essential. 

JOHN E. PERRY, Erie, Pa. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


CLERICAL INVALIDS AND LIBERAL GUERILLAS 


Recently there fell into my hands a copy of the Monthly 
Journal of the American Unitarian Association dated May, 
1866, in which the opening article carries the title “Mission- 
ary Obstacles and Methods in the West,” by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo. I read this article with mounting interest and con- 
cern, for it constitutes an analysis, written 83 years ago, of 
the basic problems of our Unitarian Advance today—so far 
as the work of our Department of Church Extension is con- 
cerned; and the analysis is clear, searching, and astonishingly 
apposite. In many respects, it might have been written 
yesterday. ; 

Two problems are of fundamental importance in the effort 
to establish new Unitarian churches. The first is the selec- 
tion of the right place. The second is the selection of the 
right kind of minister. Those problems plagued the leaders 
of our fellowship in the period immediately following the 
Civil War, and they are as real and as troublesome today. 
It will, I think; be useful to listen to some of the things 
that Mr. Mayo had to say to his fellow-Unitarians on these 
two questions. 


The most important localities 


Three classes of communities are listed by Mr. Mayo as 
being the most important for missionary (or, as we would 
call it, extension) work. The first is the large centers of 
population—in every one of which he urges that we should 
place “a first-rate man, backed by aid from abroad, es- 
pecially supported by one or more missionary colleagues.” 
Size is important, and the concentration of effort and re- 
sources upon the largest cities—at any rate, for the present— 
is emphatically recommended. “We would discontenance 
sternly the attempt to send valuable men to small and un- 
influential places. Many men and much money have been 
thrown away to please little family Unitarian interests in 
communities where a church can never go beyond the limits 
of a parlor full of New England emigrants. We have too 
few good men and too little money for such experimenting.” 
That is strong language, and the emphasis may be -unduly 
one-sided; but on the whole it is sound and statesmanlike. 

The second group of communities important for our ex- 
tension program is made up of those places, large or small, 
which are “educational centers,” “where large numbers of 
students congregate.” These communities are “the most 
valuable sort of mission posts, and should be upheld.” The 
third group is the State capitols—Columbus, Little Rock, 
Lexington, Nashville, and all the rest. A liberal preacher 
in such a post “would be amply cursed by the local clergy, 
but followed by a large number of thoughtful persons who 
would carry our views and literature into all corners of 
these vast States.” Time has reduced the risk of being 
“amply cursed,” even as it has reduced the “fearful dis- 
tances” with their “great risks and wearinesses and dis- 
comforts in traveling”; but Mr. Mayo’s threefold classification 
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of missionary opportunity is not out of line with our present 
policies. : 
The wrong choice of ministers” 

Equally emphatic and picturesque—perhaps also equally. 
one-sided—is what he has to say about the tragic results 
of commissioning the wrong kind of minister to serve our new 
churches. He wants neither “men of undecided views, how- 
ever amiable or cultivated or enthusiastic,” nor “clerical in- 
valids, in body or soul,” nor “a liberal guerilla, who, think- 
ing himself in a land of liberty, outrages common sense 
and Christianity alike by his theological and social demon- 
strations.” He speaks with almost angry complaint of the 
“melancholy catalogue” of churches where a hopeful move- 
ment has been “smothered by a relic of Eastern importation, 
suitable only to occupy the post of retired clergymen in a 
New England village”; or where “a body of hard-working 
people” has been “tried and finally dispersed by the absurdi- 
ties and vagaries” of a representative of the “new lights,” 
seeking to “experiment at our expense”; or where a society 
of long standing has been disrupted, disgraced, or reduced 
to chronic weakness, by a ministry utterly hostile to its needs.” 
He sums it up in these words: “The zeal for missions in the 
West will bear fruit in proportion as our ablest and best 
men conclude to come to such vast fields, rather than urge 
the American Unitarian Association to send their broken- 
down cousins, immature students, or men who, for any 
cause, have failed on the old track.” 


We seem to be learning 

The record of our present extension efforts will stand 
or fall by this same test, and I believe it will stand. We 
have not founded great numbers of new churches in the 
last. twelve years, but those we have founded give every 
indication of permanence and stability and steady growth. 
We have chosen the locations for the new churches with 
intelligent care; we have supported them, to the limit of our 
resources, with generosity; and we have used our utmost 
endeavors to help them find ministers who are neither 
“clerical invalids” nor “liberal guerillas.” We have made 
strenuous efforts to avoid the “immature or skeptical mis- 
sionary.” We have no use for the man who has repudiated 
the orthodoxy of his childhood merely to enter upon “a 
sweeping onslaught on any human faith.” We have con- 
sistently sought ministers of mature and well-tested powers, 
constructive in spirit, capable of developing into “first-rate 
apostles of a new faith.” Of course we have not always 
succeeded, but we have made a sufficiently good record to 
warrant the belief that we can do better work year by year. 
I do not think that the critic of 1866 would be ashamed of 
what the denomination is doing today, and I hope he might — 
take a reasonable amount of pride in his successors. 
F. M. E. 
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In behalf of the members of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
_ Social Justice, the Executive Committee of the vursy wishes 
_ to thank The Register staff for this unprecedented op- 
portunity to have a “vursy” issue. We feel strongly that the 
ursy is doing an affirmative work in presenting a vital pro- 
gram for a living religious faith. In these days, religion and 
especially religion of social affirmation is being attacked by 
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right” or “extreme left.” Neither of these groups can with- 
stand the independent judgments of prophetic religion. The 
point need not be labored since events of the past years and 
of recent months are sufficient proof of this statement. 

Events have placed the ursy in the position of becoming 
a most important factor, not alone in defense of our Uni- 
tarian faith, but a vital force in demonstrating the practical 
liberalism of our free faith. 


the forces of reaction whether they be described as “extreme 


\ 


Roger N. Baldwin, Director of the American Civil Liberties Union, is well known 
for his unremitting fight to maintain and broaden the concept of freedom and 
liberty. He has recently returned from trips to Japan and Germany and in both 
places Civil Liberties Unions were established. What Mr. Baldwin has to say 
comes from years of experience at home and abroad. Mr. Baldwin writes: “Those 
desirous of backing the bills in Congress should address the ACLU or the NAACP, 
20 West 40th St., New York, and those desirous of getting the universal declara- 
tion, the genocide convention and the covenant draft should write the American 
Association for the United Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York. All these 
agencies will give suggestions for action.” 


Civil rights in the world crisis 


If we win the battle for democracy we 
can win the battle against communism 
by ROGER N. BALDWIN 


To many it would appear somewhat academic to discuss with any hope or 
assurance the extension of civil rights in a world so beset with fears of war, so divided 
into opposed camps and so preoccupied with the desperate economics of recovery. 
Whatever we may gain on paper, say the realists, we are in fact losing out all over 
the world in the expansion of Communist states, the seizure of power by military 
cliques in Latin-America and the growing power of arms. Between the fascist states, 
the Communists, the assorted dictatorships and the far from perfect democracies, 
civil rights appear to be so weak a force that they can be dismissed as an effective 
factor in what makes the world go. 


ture of suppression is rising. The gov- 
-ernment’s prosecution of Communist 
leaders, the many threatened deporta- 
tions of alien Communists and the antics 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee have contributed to a more or less 
hysterical atmosphere. But the actual 
effects either in law or limitations on 


I recognize all the obstacles, and I am 

not too much of an idealist to appre- 

_ ciate the argument of those who think 
that rights in law can never overcome 

_ power. But the obvious hope of the 
world is the creation of law above power, 

; and every real democracy testifies to the 
t struggle of peoples to make it supreme. 


Where we fail is where we, the people, 
are too weak to control some power 
group, or, more important, to permit the 
power of the few to dominate the many. 

The declarations of both President 
Truman and Governor Dewey took out 
‘of the 1948 election campaign the out- 
lawry of the Communist p Both 
opposed it. Even the heat of the cold 
a has not seriously burned the Com- 
movement, though the tempera- 


Communist rights are as yet nil. 

The last election delegated power in 
the United States where it belongs, in the 
center, between the conservative, not to 
say reactionary right and the radical 
fringe of the Progressives. It demon- 
strated that the United States is not, as 
so many thought, going right while the 
rest of the world goes left. And the 
key to the success of the center was a 
program of civil rights that for the first 
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time in American history, transcended 


all other issues. The South split the 
Democratic Party on the issue; the trade 
unions, stung into unprecendented ac- 
tion by the restrictive Taft-Hartley act, 
campaigned for the Democrats; and the 
Negro vote, decisive in so many northern 
districts, went pretty solidly down the 
line for the President and his civil rights 
program, 

Never before have the rights of labor 
and minorities become so potent a 
political issue, nor ever been so practi- 

cally embodied in a legislative program 
in Congress. Beginning with the epochal 
report of the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights in the fall of 1947, and 
going on to his recommendations to 
Congress for ten points of the Commit 
tee’s recommendations, the issue ar oused 
the bitterest controversy over federal 
power since the Civil War. C oupled 
with the Democratic Party’s pledge to 
repeal the Taft- Hartley act, the civil 
rights program has offered the first prac- 
tical basis in law for a thorough-going 
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realization of the principles of democratic 
liberties at the points where they have 
been most violated. 

The program will win out; it is only 
a matter of time and politics. It is not 
the end but only the beginning of what 
has plagued the nation’s conscience in 
increasing degree since the war for the 
four freedoms. Both the equality of 
races before the law and the rights of 
trade unions are at stake, and with them 
the essential popular forces that lie at 
the heart of our democracy. We are 
getting what the conservative Professor 
Slichter of Harvard calls a “laboristic” 
society, where the rights of workers take 
precedence over the rights of property. 
It comes slowly and hard in its many 
phases, of which race rights are a part, 
as are restrictions on wealth. 

But more is at stake than our own 
salvation as a democracy. For the 
character of political power in the United 
States determines our country’s role in 
the world. The more business controls 
foreign policy, the surer we are to lean 
heavily on reactionary forces abroad 
committed to saving the status quo. The 
more labor and popular forces control, 
the more likely we are to strike hands 
with the progressive forces opposed alike 
to reaction and Communism. It is the 
tragedy of American foreign policy today 
that we have’ not yet learned that our 
best allies against Communism are not 
the reactionary anti-Communists bent on 
saving their privileges, but the progres- 
sive forces of labor and socialism. 

Too often the decision is made in 
Washington in high places to oppose 
socialism abroad on the ground that, 
since it, like Communism, is against free 
enterprise, it must be equally fought. I 
have seen that blunder followed in Ger- 
many and Japan, as I note it followed 
elsewhere, with the fatal destruction of 
the democratic center in favor of the 
conservative right, and with the in- 
evitable consequence of building up the 
Communist left. Anti-Communism as 
we practice it makes Communists. We 
have not yet learned the lesson of 
Britain, where the Communists are in- 
significant. Only a vigorous labor and 
socialist movement with increased public 
ownership, planning and controls will 
block totalitarianism and _ safeguard 
rights. The common notion that state 
power cannot be enlarged without sac- 
rificing rights and liberties is proved 
nonsense—in theory and in fact. It has 
been proved in the U.S. during the 
second world war, as it has been proved 
in England, Australia, New Zealand and 
Scandinavia. 

Only if the United States understands 
that both at home and abroad the powers 
that make for expanding liberties go 
hand in hand with increasing popular 
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Both the equality of races before the 
law and the rights of trade unions 
are at stake, and with them the 
essential popular forces that lie at 
the heart of our democracy. 


control by law of the economic machine, 
will we meet the challenge of Com- 
munism. 

We are helping meet it also in the 
area of law, through the first experiments 
in history with international civil rights. 
Promoted largely by the United States, 
the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations succeeded at the Paris 
General Assembly in late 1948 in get- 
ting the assent of 48 of the 58 nations 
to adopt a Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Though only a piece of 
paper, it has the moral sanction of agree- 
ment on goals among most of the na- 
tions of the world. The declaration em- 
bodies the western—indeed, the U.S. 
concepts—of civil liberties, and goes be- 
yond them to social and economic rights 
as well. The Soviets'and their friends 
of course opposed. Rights, they said, 
are granted by governments to the peo- 
ple. The people are not sovereign over 
their governments—not' in “people’s 
democracies” anyhow, where govern- 
ments and people are one (united by the 
Communist Party). 

The declaration will be followed by a 
so-called covenant this year, which will 
have the force of law, with machinery 
to handle violations. If and when 
adopted by a group of nations it will 
be the first experiment in history to 
assure to individuals international pro- 
tection of guaranteed rights. A _ bitter 
fight is ahead to get Senate ratification 
of any such surrender of U.S. sovereignty 
to any international tribunal. But if 
we expect the rest of the world to ac- 


cept these principles, only international 
intervention can enforce them. Why 
keep on complaining, as the U.S. gov- 
ernment constantly does, when other 
governments flout the rights of man, 
and yet we will not ourselves yield the 
principle of sovereignty so that we 
too may be called to account before an 
international courtP We have less to 
fear on that score than most other lands. 

But already resistance is voiced even 


- to Senate ratification of the mild declara- 


tion of racial equality in our treaty with 


Latin American republics, and to the . 


convention on genocide,—the crime of 
killing off whole peoples because of race 
or religion,—both of which are, or will 
shortly be, before the Senate. 

Only a resolute and organized public 
pressure. will insure in the international 
field as in the domestic, the victory for 
the basic principles of civil rights in 
these new forms. Somehow in all the 
turmoil and confusion of these days, 
those pressures seem to be developing. 
We face two contrary ways—one toward 
war, chaos, despair, the other toward 
democratic liberties, peace, hope. If we 
win the battle for democratic liberties 
with the power of labor and the political 
center behind it, with the controls over 
the economy which every such move- 
ment demands, we can win the battle 
against Communism. For no _ police 
state can stand up against the superior 
satisfactions of both liberty and economic 
well-being which a working and suc- 
cessful democracy can fulfill. 

The fight for civil rights at home and 
abroad is therefore no academic ex- 
ercise of law-makers and idealists, but 
the very essence of the struggle on our 
western side to prove that our system 
—if it is turned strongly to the interests 
and power of the democratic center 
will outstrip and eventually liquidate, as 
the Comrades say, the threatening power 
of police-state Communism. 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT’S TARN 
(Isles of Shoals) 


There is a tarn near Appledore’s bare crest— 
An island tarn betwixt the sky and sea— 
Hidden by bayberries, where sparrows nest, 
While sea winds flex the rushes tenderly. 

Here swallows, pliant-winged, in sunlight dart, 
And dragon-flies by granite outcrops play. 
Here once an artist, burdened with his art, 


Within these waters breathed his life away; 
And now gay water lilies, golden-hearted, 
Some white as snow, some rosy as the dawn, 
Bring back the flaming soul of the departed 
Painter for whom their beauty still lives on,— 
And for whom still the soaring sea gulls cry 
Above his tarn, as when he came to die. 


WILLIAM PLUMER FOWLER 
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This article is the outgrowth of a series of hearings conducted by the Commission of 
Inquiry Into Forced Labor, set wp by the Workers Defense League. Mr. Herling is 
assistant to the chairman of the Commission, President Harry D. Gideonse of Brook- 
lyn College, and a Unitarian layman. The author also is president of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. In the latter capacity he edited this Social Justice 
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For the abolition of slavery —today 


The times call for Lincolns, Parkers, 


Thoreaus. The peril: Chains on US 


by ALBERT K. HERLING 


_ “Iam now to speak of slavery considered as a wrong, an offense against the natural 
and eternal laws of God. You all know it is wrong—a crime against humanity, a sin 

_ before Almighty God. The great men who call slavery—right and just;—do they not 
_ know better? Yes, we all know that slavery is a sin before God;—the union of many 


. 2? 
sins, — 


THEODORE PARKER, “A Letter on Slavery” 


“Talk about slavery! It is not the peculiar institution of the South. It exists wher- 
ever men are bought and sold, wherever a man allows himself to be made a mere 
thing or a tool, and surrenders his inalienable rights of reason and conscience. Indeed, 
this slavery is more complete than that which enslaves the body alone.” 


IT IS A TERRIBLE and frightening thing 
to realize that after the centuries of strug- 
gle for the freedom of men from bond- 
age, we are faced with the need for an 
abolitionist movement on a world wide 
scale. I would write of many kinds of 
slavery today: Slavery which is the same 
kind of slavery against which Theodore 
Parker fought and that slavery of mind 
and conscience of which Thoreau wrote. 
For every man kept in bondage there 
are those who surrender their “inalien- 
able rights of reason and conscience” to 
justify and keep that other man in chains, 
and the justifiers themselves become en- 
slaved. 


There are today upwards of 25,000,- 
_ 000 men, women and children living 
under conditions of slavery, forced labor, 
i or peonage. And this after two world 
_ wars ostensibly fought for the freedom of 
; all mankind. These forms of bondage 
stretch from the United States to Eastern 
Europe, to Soviet Russia, to Asia, to the 
Near East and thence to Africa and South 
America. The chain linking these most 
unfortunate human beings girdles the 
globe. 


CHATTEL SLAVERY 

Side by side with the oil pipe lines 
and derricks of Saudi Arabia there exists 
the ancient evil of chattel slavery. Sanc- 
tioned by the religion of the Moslems 
this practice continues as it has for cen- 
turies past. In the general area of the 
Persian Gulf alone not less than 1,000,- 
000 people are born, live and die, as 
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slaves and pass that slave heritage on to 
their children. And here the age old 
practices of branding slaves with hot 
irons for purposes of identification, the 
brutal floggings and the mutilation of 
male slaves still continues to be a practice 
honored by custom but condemned by 
the standards of a civilized world. 

In Ethiopia, the abolition of slavery by 
the Emperor’s Proclamation in 1942 has 
not affected the lives of 800,000 slaves in 
that country liberated from Fascist rule 
by British and American blood. 

China a land of 300,000,000 poverty 
stricken souls, sells 3,000,000 of its chil- 
dren into slavery under a system called 
“Mui-Tsai’—“child adoption!” whereby 


children are slaves until they reach the 
age of twenty or twenty-one, if they suc- 


Slave labor under the Soviets-sketched by 

an escapee who recently testified before 

the Commission of Inquiry Into Forced 
Labor. 


ceed in surviving the treatment to which 
they are subjected. 


The conservative estimate is that there 
are 5,000,000 people living in a state of 
chattel slavery in the world today. 


PEONAGE 


Peonage is a form of slavery. The 
proper definition is “debt-slavery.” For a 
real or imagined debt a person is placed 
in a position where he must, without 
compensation, perform labor until the 
debt is paid. In practice there is no end 
to the debt. For while he works, the 
person involved must eat and be clothed 
and housed. For these necessities which 
are provided by the creditor, he is 
charged, usually well above the prevail- 
ing rate, and this is added to the original 
debt along with the interest charged. 


In Latin America, particularly in the 
countries of the High Andes, the Indian 
population has for centuries lived under 
these conditions. The debt and interest 
on it being passed down to his children 
and his children’s children. These peons 
are found not only on huge private 
estates (haciendas). but also on the ex- 
tensive lands owned by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Dr. Victor Andrade, 
former Minister of Labor in Bolivia, 
when he testified before the public hear- 
ings of the Commission of Inquiry Into 
Forced Labor declared that the Indians 
in his country, who comprised 60% 
of the population, between 40-45% of 
them were living in a state of peonage. 
And Bolivia is no different from Ecuador, 
or Chile, or Peru. In Latin America 
alone there are over 5,000,000 humans 
living in this state of peonage and here 
too custom approves. 


The United States makes its contribu- 
tion as well. In at least six southern states 
peonage is practiced in terms of crop 
needs. New areas of peonage were re- 
cently publicized as existing in those 
counties where turpentine stills are op- 


erated. The plight of the sharecroppers 
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Another scene—slave labor in USSR. 


must be included in this sorry tale, al- 
though it must be pointed out that the 
effective work of the National Farm 
Labor Union (AFL) formerly the South- 
ern Tenants Farmers Union, has succeed- 
ed in greatly improving the conditions 
of the sharecroppers. This was done in 
the face of governmental policy, which 
through the aaa succeeded in increasing 
the misery of this segment of our popula- 
tion. The situation in our country is bad, 
upwards of 20,000 families are involved 
in illegal peonage—between 75,000 and 
100,000 people suffer under this awful 
burden of slavery. Unlike other places, 
there is at least recourse to the courts 
and the Federal government for punish- 
ment of this violation of our laws. But 
a financially starved and administratively 
powerless Civil Rights Section of the De- 
partment of Justce, can hardly cope with 
the situation. And this accounting does 
not include the status of the Mexican 
“wetbacks.” These illegal entrants into 
the United States, are encouraged to 
come in at harvest time, particularly in 
Texas, with the tacit approval of immi- 
gration officials. And then the threat of 
arrest, if “parole” is violated (they are 
soon apprehended when they come across 
and “paroled”) forces them to accept 
wages far below what was promised, they 
act as a depressing effect on the wages 
of American farm help, they are used 
during a season and then unceremonious- 
ly dumped across the border. Estimates 
of the number of “wetbacks” involved 
vary. (Incidentally they are called “wet- 
backs” because they wade across the Rio 
Grande, frequently slip and arrive soak- 
ing wet) One estimate, which I was as- 
sured was a conservative estimate placed 
the figure at about 300,000 Mexicans. 


FORCED LABOR 


As recently as 1930, the International 
Labor Organization has been concerned 
with the problem of forced labor in the 
colonial and non-self governing areas of 
the world. As a result of the Convention 
(No. 29) adopted in Geneva at that time, 
colonies and even some independent 
states are subject to international inspec- 
tion as regards forced labor. Recently 
the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
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sent several Missions to such territories 
to see that forced labor, most of which 
was declared illegal under the mo Con- 
vention, was being eliminated as quickly 
as possible. On the basis of some of the 
reports, it can be stated that forced labor 
is definitely on the way out in these areas. 
The British have gone so far in Tangan- 
yika, as to send two top trade union or- 
ganizers, to organize the workers into 
free trade unions in that area. The pic- 
ture is indeed spotty, with the French 
record nearing the Portuguese record in 
severity. But perhaps this is not fair to 
the Portuguese. Portugal has earned a 
reputation for brutality of administration 
which few countries can rival. Reports 
given to me in connection with my work 
with the Commission of Inquiry Into 
Forced Labor, were given only on condi- 
tion that the source not be made public 
and that certain portions of the report be 
paraphrased so that the source could 
never be traced. A reign of terrior over 
native and European alike exists in An- 
gola, a Portuguese colony in Africa. 

But by far the bitterest pill to swallow 
is the fact of forced labor in the Soviet 
Union. Charges recently brought against 
the Soviet Union by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, brought in 
reply from the Russian delegate, Mr. 
Tsarapkin, only abuse and vilification. In 
this he was joined by Poland’s delegate, 
Mr. Katz-Suchy.. Like Pavlov’s dogs they 
reacted not only to the point of demon- 
strating conditioned reflex, but to Pavlov’s 
“experimental nerosis” as well. In the 
face of these heated denials, what is the 
situation in the Soviet Union? 

As near as we can determine (the exact 
figures cannot be announced until inspec- 
tion is permitted as it is in other coun- 
tries) there are somewhere between 8 
and 14 million Russians in forced labor 
camps in the Soviet Union. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to recall that 
when Mr. Mayhew, the British delegate 
to the un Assembly made a speech on the 
subject last October 15 in Paris, that Mr. 
Vishinsky, in reply, did not deny the 


existence of forced labor camps in the 


Soviet Union, but merely disputed the 


The situation in our country is bad, 
upwards of 20,000 families are in- 
volved in illegal peonage — between 
75,000 and 100,000 people suffer 
under this awful burden ... there is 
recourse to the courts ... but a 
financially starved and administra- 
tively powerless Civil Rights Section 
of the Department of Justice, can 
hardly cope with the situation. 


figures of 20,000,000, which Mr. May- 
hew gave. 

I have heard the testimony of men 
and women who were in these camps., I 
have seen affidavits, hundreds of them 
from people now in pp camps in Europe. 
I have seen the faces of people still ee 
wildered by their experiences, people 
who still do not know what the charges 
against them were, who received no trial, 
no hearing, but who did receive a sen- 
tence to forced labor. Nowhere else in 
the world today but in the Soviet Union 
do we have a Secret police entrusted with 
strategic economic power. Here we are 
faced with a situation wherein the myp 
supplies the manpower needed for the 
development of railroads, mines, canals, 
hydro-electric plants, timber cutting, ete. 
The suffering is tremendous and almost 
indescribable. And this system is part 
and parcel of the “people’s democracy.” 
Its wickedness travels to the states under 
Soviet domination. (I anticipate that 
many will question the truth of mvp par- 
ticipation in this slave-labor. I should 
like to call attention to the Soviet budget, 
which makes absolutely no provision for 
the Mvp, an army estimated at 400,000 
This Army ‘needs no provision in the 
budget; it is self-supporting through its 
contracts with various industries which 
pay for the manpower supplied by the 
MVD). 

DE PROFUNDIS — MEA CULPA 


Out of the depths a bitter and despair- 
ing humanity calls for remembrance and 
deliverance. We are all involved in the 
problem to the extent that we ignore the 
cry for justice for these our brethren in 
need. It is indeed a sad commentary on 
the state of the world today, that after 
centuries of struggle for liberation 
we are faced not only with the 
most elementary and brutal forms of 
bondage — chattel slavery, but new and 
more horrible forms. It may be argued 
that we can only effect such justice in 
our own country. It is not true that in 
this “one-world” we must close our eyes 
to the rest of the world. Neither peace 
nor democracy, nor justice can be built 
on the broken bodies of slaves, nor can 
it be built on the lies of those who would 
deny the existence of slavery while they 
wax fat and powerful on it. In the name 
of social justice we must become the 
voices of those who cannot speak, those 
voices silenced in the twilight of Siberian 
slave labor camps. We must become the 
voice of those whose voices are parched 
in the desert and arid regions of Kazakhs- 
tan, of Saudi-Arabia, of Ethiopia, of An- 
gola of the High Andes, of our own 
South. Those in the forefront of the 
struggle for social justice must issue the 
call for a universal abolitionist movemert 
wherever it exists. To remain silent is to 
ensure our own enslavement. , 
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[he program of United World Federalists is well known to Unitarians. In an effort 
o bring about swifter and more direct participation by the peoples of the world 
a movement for world government, a Peoples’ World Convention has been 
ed for the autumn of 1950. Leaders in this movement, which has gained great 
adway in Great Britain, are Henry Usborne, Labor member of Parliament, and 
erican, Miss Edith Wynner, co-author with Georgia Lloyd of Searchlight on 
ace Plans (E. P. Dutton & Co.) The document here presented, while the product 
of many minds, is a result primarily of Mr. Usborne and Miss Wynner’s efforts. 
t was drafted for international circulation by the Commission on the Peoples’ 
orld Convention of the Luxembourg Congress of the World Movement for World 
ederal Government. 


World federal government: 
How to create it, and soon! 


‘ 
; by EDITH WYNNER & HENRY USBORNE 
} 

“If we hold fast to the concept and practice of unlimited sovereignty of nations it only 
‘means that each country reserves the right for itself of pursuing its objective through warlike 
‘means. Under the circumstances every nation must be prepared for that possibility; this 
‘means it must try with all its might to be superior to any;one else. This objective will 
dominate more and more our entire public life and will poison our youth long before the 
catastrophe is itself actually upon us. We must not tolerate this as long as we still retain 


a tiny bit of calm reasoning and human feelings. 


> 


_ “This alone is on my mind in supporting the idea of “World Government,’ without any 


‘regard to what other people may have in mind when working for the same objective. I 
advocate world government because I am convinced that there is no other possible way of 
eliminating the most terrible danger in which man has ever found himself. The objective 
of avoiding total destruction must have priority over any other objective.” 


The question with which we are faced is 
how to create World Federal Government in 
time to prevent war and avert world-wide 
famine. Time is short: shorter, indeed, than 
most of us imagine. Hence the urgency of 
our task cannot be overstated. It is to an- 
swer this question that the following plan has 
been drawn up. 


I. Our predicament 


Thousands of people in every part of the 
world are beginning to realize that, if war is 
to be prevented and famine abolished, World 
Federal Government must be created to take 
over all existing national armed forces in 
order to convert them from instruments of 
war wielded by national States in their own 
interests into an instrument for peace 
through the enforcement of World Law. It 
will also provide the machinery necessary to 
increase food production and raise standards 
a living throughout the world. 

_ It may be asked why the United Nations 
and its functional agencies have not achieved 
this end. The answer is that the existing 
organization of the United Nations under the 
terms of its Charter specifically retains and 
afeguards the sovereignty of National States 
nd the continuance of armed forces as in- 
struments for the enforcement of their will; 
thus both the United Nations and its agencies 
are deprived of the necessary authority and 
It is necessary, therefore to amend the 
Sharter. Amendment, however, requires the 
nanimous consent of the governments of the 
reat powers. But these governments do not 
e even to consider the necessary amend- 

: Therefore, the United Nations has 
unable to effect the changes which are 


— ALBERT EINSTEIN 


necessary to achieve World Federal Govern- 
ment. 


II. Our solution 


1. In order to break the deadlock between 
governments we propose that public opinion 
be mobilized to demand a World Federal 
Government with membership open to all 
the nations of the world who are willing to 
forego national sovereignty. 

2. We propose that the powers and struc- 
ture of such a World Federal Government 
be worked out and its Charter drawn up at 
a Peoples’ World Convention in the autumn 
of 1950. 

3. Our proposal is, that representatives of 
the peoples of all countries, one for every 
million of inhabitants, should be elected or 
chosen, unofficially if necessary, by the peo- 
ples to represent them at this Convention. 

4. We propose that the election or choos- 
ing of such peoples’ representatives should 
take place in 1950 throughout the world and 
should achieve the maximum of participa- 
tion by the peoples in each country. The 
system of electing representatives will vary 
according to the circumstances in each coun- 


5. Peoples’ World Convention. In the 
autumn of 1950 the Peoples’ World Conven- 
tion will be convened. It will remain in ses- 
sion until the Charter of World Federal Gov- 
ernment has been drawn up; the Convention 
will then be dissolved. 

6. Adoption of the Charter. The Charter 
of World Federal Government drawn up by 
the Convention will be submitted to the 
Governments of the nations of the world, for 
implementation through the United Nations, 
or failing that, for direct ratification by each 


ae 


i 


national Government, each people taking 
such action as it thinks best fitted to achieve 
that end. 

7...Creation of the World Government. If 
the creation of World Federal Government 
is postponed until every nation in the world 
has ratified the Charter the principle of the 
veto is perpetuated. Hence, one of the 
clauses of the Charter of World Federal Gov- 
ernment will, it is anticipated, contain some 
such provision as the following: 

“When 50 per cent of the nations of the 
world, or the nations representing 50 per 
cent of the peoples of the world, have 
ratified this Charter, the Legislative Au- 
thority herein described shall be set up.” 


Ill. Method of choosing 


peoples’ representatives 


Each country should draw up its own 
version of this section of the “Plan,” showing 
how the representatives of the people, one 
per million of the population, will be 
selected. The following are some of the 
methods suggested to meet the very different 
political or electoral conditions prevailing in 
the various countries: 
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(a) In countries where ratification of the 
World Constitution will require overwhelm- 
ing popular support, unofficial balloting for 
Godidates is recommended. It may be ad- 
visable for a list of candidates to be drawn 
up either on a geographical constituency or 
syndical basis, or on a combination of both. 
The same principle applies to the organiza- 
tion of elections themselves. 

(b) In countries where the World Fed- 
eralist Parliamentary Group has a majority in 
the Chamber, or where the Government is 
well-disposed, the Government might be 
persuaded to nominate on a party-strength 
basis, the required number of parliamen- 
tarians to attend the Peoples’ Convention. 
Alternatively, the Government might be per- 
suaded either to organize a special election 
or, by means of an additional list of candi- 
dates, to link the election to the Peoples’ 
World Constituent Assembly with the gen- 
eral elections of the national parliament, if 
such were due to be held in 1949 or 1950. 

(c) In countries where there is no tradi- 
tion of popular elections or where no elec- 
toral machinery exists, peoples’ representa- 
tives to attend the Peoples’ World Conven- 
tion might be chosen according to local cus- 
tom. 

From consideration of speed and finance, 
the advantage of governmental action is 
obvious. But such action will also require 
the level of popular initiative, especially in 
the first stages, until the government can be 
persuaded to take the necessary measures, 

In order to encourage and measure the 
growth of popular opinion throughout the 
world and to provide a uniform machinery, 
organizations working for the Peoples’ World 
Convention in every country are urged to 
institute the following text for the registra- 
tion of supporters, applicable in all countries: 

“I support World Federal Government 
as the only means to ensure peace and 
provide a reasonable standard of living 
for all mankind. 

and 

“I pledge myself to participate in the 
choosing of representatives for a Peoples’ 

World Convention in 1950.” 

The target set for 1950 is 100 million votes 
in support of the Peoples’ World Convention. 


IV. The Powers of World 


Federal Government 

It is impossible to foresee what form the 
World Federal Government will assume, 
since this must depend upon decisions taken 
in 1950 and 1951 by the Peoples’ World 
Convention in the light of conditions then 
prevailing. These conditions will, however, 
be in part determined by the work which 
has been done by the supporters of the 
World Government project between now and 
then. But it is likely that the following 
powers at least will, in any event, still have 
to be contained in the authority of World 
Government: 

1, A monopoly of armed forces to be used 
as a world police force. Participating States 
to be disarmed to the level of their internal 
policing commitments. 

2. A monopoly of the processes involved 
in atomic development and other scientific 
discoveries capable of mass destruction. 

3. The establishment of a World Bank for 
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the purpose of creating a common currency 
throughout the world and of holding funds 
for the Central Authority in order that it may 
initiate and finance on a large scale economic 
planning such as that operated by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

4, The establishment of a World Food 
Board, similar to that advocated by Sir John 
Boyd Orr at Copenhagen. 

5, A Supreme Court of Justice capable of 
implementing a bill of human rights. 


The above suggestions are provisional only 
No final decision can be taken except by th 
duly elected representatives to the Worlc 
Constituent Assembly. It will be among the 
tasks of that Assembly to decide by wha 
methods the representatives to the Worl 
Federal Parliament will be elected. The 
Assembly will also have to decide whether 
within the framework of World Government 
Regional Federal Groupings should bi 
created. “ 


The author, now Marshall Plan Administrator, has a long record of public service 
He has best been known, in addition to being president of the Studebaker Cor 
poration, as chairman of the Committee for Economic Development, a director o 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, director of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
and honorary chairman of United China Relief. 


More destructive than atom bomb 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


INTOLERANCE SETS UP a chain reaction more destructive than the atomic bomb. Thi 
limit of the latter’s power is to destroy men’s bodies, their homes, cities and physica 
well being. Intolerance breeds in the minds of men emotional forces that have stayec 
the peace of the human race throughout recorded history. 


Whenever mankind has said, “I am dif- 
ferent from my brother and therefore I 
am better,” he has planted the seeds of 
decay to his own advancement. In our 
own times we have seen that philosophy 
in operation. We have to look no further 
than the ruined cities of Germany, the 
beaten people of what was, not so long 
ago, vain-gloriously declared to be the 
“master race,” to see the results of such 
a philosophy. 

To divide the United States along 
racial and religious lines was the chief 
hope of our enemies both before and dur- 
ing the war. I doubt if Hitler and his 
gang ever received a more unpleasant 
surprise than their failure to do just that. 
The picture of Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, black man and white, for- 
getting all prejudices and_ bitterness, 
united in a common determination, was 
something they never expected to see. It 
must have haunted. Hitler’s dreams those 
last nights in Berlin when the guns of the 
allies thundered in his ears, his path of 
escape blocked by forces that recognized 
neither race nor religion. 

During the war we found we could not 
afford prejudice. Today the price still is 
too high if we are to accomplish the two 
great tasks yet before us: (1) to build a 
peaceful world; and (2) to translate the 
forces that won our victories on the bat- 
tlefields into world-wide prosperity. 

The achievement of these goals be- 
comes immeasurably more difficult if we 
permit ourselves to be divided by racial 
or religious differences. Both interna- 
tionally and domestically we need the 
same harmony that was our greatest 
source of strength in the war. 

It isn’t enough merely to ignore the 


fact that such prejudices exist. Unfor 
tunately, universal brotherhood is a lon; 
way from being an accomplished fact 
Moreover, many of us who talk toleranc« 
do not actually practice it in our dail; 
lives. 

We can however, recognize such preju 
dices for what they are—a danger t 
world peace and prosperity — and quar 
antine them to prevent them from spread 
ing and infecting the whole community 

In our individual life we have an ob 
ligation, greater now than in any time it 
history, of guarding ourselves and ou 
family circle against the danger of con 
tracting intolerances and passing then 
on. We can refuse to listen to storie: 
which discredit any race or religion. We 
can make sure that our judgment of ow 
fellow men is based solely on individua 
merit and character. 

The postwar period is presenting the 
world with many difficulties. Housing 
jobs for servicemen, strikes, cost of livins 
and Communism — all are everyday prob 
lems. It would be only too easy to sli 
into the habit of finding scapegoats fo 
our troubles, blaming our woes on som« 
particular race or religious group. Hitle 
did that and, for the time, most success 
fully. It is an old technique, but it: 
success has never brought anything bu 
greater troubles, deeper woe. 

Democracy can survive only if the prin 
ciples of racial and religious tolerance: 
are maintained in practice. Giving li 
service isn’t enough. As Americans 
representative of the nation passionately 
dedicated to the democratic way of life 
we have an obligation to stamp intoler 
ance from both our personal and nationa 
lifer. } 


~ 
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Th ‘ough Snake Pit, the latest book from her pen, Mary Jane Ward has pounded into 
he American public's mind an awareness of the problems of the mentally ill. Her 
labors in this field have led some to compare her work with the educational endeavors 


of the great Unitarian reformer, Dorothea Dix. Miss Ward is the author also of 
The Tree Has Roots and The Wax Apple. 


Nineteen out of twenty 


Do they care? asks the Snake Pit author 


| By MARY JANE WARD 


IN RECENT YEARS the public has not been able to avoid learning that fifty per cent of 
our hospital beds are occupied by persons suffering from mental illness. Overwhelm- 
ing evidence concerning the deplorable state of those beds and the condition of the 
buildings into which they are jammed has been thrust upon us. Medical science pre- 
dicts what is likely to happen to one out of every twenty of our citizens, but who can 
say what the remaining so-called normal nineteen minds will do about the country’s 


number-one health problem? 


_ Mental illness is a sociological as well 
as a medical problem; if no concerted 
effort is made to combat the disease on 
sociological grounds, increase in its in- 
cidence is bound to come in times of 
social unrest. Also, ours is an aging 
population and until further effort is 
made to provide for the mental welfare 
of the aged, the increase in the life span 
will continue to add to the mental health 
problem. It is not likely, however, that 
the increase in mental illness is as great as 
statistics would seem to indicate. The 
ability to diagnose the illness and the 
comparative enlightenment of the general 
public have added to the hospital load. 
Most persons agree, if only half-heartedly, 
that the mentally ill should not be jailed 
or drowned, but, so far, genuine belief in 
the desirability of providing the mentally 
ill with curative therapy is, apparently, 
pretty much confined to the psychiatric 
profession. 

Each day psychiatry adds to its knowl- 
edge of how to prevent, control and cure 
mental illness, and yet each day thou- 
sands of incipient and hospitalized cases 
continue to deteriorate because of lack of 
treatment. Although most of us have 
faith in the ability of the medical profes- 
sion to cope with illness, we continue to 

dle our number-one health problem 

as if psychiatry played an unimportant 
role in the prevention, control and cure 
of this major disease. Mental illness, like 
ilmost any other illness, seldom comes 
rithout some warning; as a rule the af- 
cted person exhibits personality 
changes discernible to the lay as well as 
the professional eye, and yet the aver- 
ye mental case is permitted to reach an 
eute stage before any professional assist- 
ance whatsoever is made available to the 


is assigned to an institution where 
nderstaffing and overcrowding prevent 
ne use of curative therapy. 

Present statistics show that one out 
f every twenty persons has spent, is 


presently spending, or will spend some 
time in a mental hospital, and it is esti- 
mated that one in every ten is in need 
of psychiatric treatment. Psychiatric 
clinics and state hospitals for the men- 
tally ill are not public health services 
confined to any one economic group. 
There aren't even enough privately- 
financed mental hospitals to take care of 
the relatively few patients who can af- 
ford such care. The possession of 
wealth is no absolute insurance against 
the possibility of inadequate treatment 
in the event of mental illness; the only 
real insurance is the presence of a suf- 
ficient number of well-operated public 
clinics and hospitals. 

The mental patient does not die as a 
result of inadequate psychiatric treat- 
ment, but when he is placed in an insti- 
tution where conditions are so undesir- 
able that they would affect even the 
healthy mind, his chance for recovery is 
lessened. His mental deterioration may 
be reflected in his general physical con- 
dition, but if his institution provides the 
custodial care commonly found in our 
hospitals his life will not be shortened 
appreciably by the illness that removed 
him from normal activities. Unable to 
provide treatment that would give it an 
efficient turn-over in patients, the state 
hospital is required to crowd in more 
beds and to continue to add to the num- 
ber of patients under the care of each 
doctor and psychiatric aide. Because of 


Mental illness, like almost any other 
illness, seldom comes without some 
warning .. . discernible to the law 
as well as to the professional eye, 
and yet the average mental case is 
permitted to reach an acute stage 
before any professional assistance is 


made available. 


budgets that favor road-maintenance, for 
instance, above public welfare programs, 
places erected as hospitals gradually be- 
come what Albert Deutsch properly calls 
“custodial tombs.” 

The natural response to the grim story 
of state hospital overcrowding is an emo- 
tional appeal for more buildings, but ad- 
ditional buildings for custodial care will 
never solye the problem. If comfortable 
surroundings were all that the average 
mental patient required, there would be 
little point to placing him in a hospital. 
Contrary to the generally held notion, the 
average mental patient does not consti- 
tute a bodily threat to society. Indeed, he 
is hospitalized more for his own protec- 
tion than for the safety of those who 
would come in contact with him if he 
were left at large. It is inhumane to shut 
this ill person up in an unpleasant place, 
but society’s greater crime against him is 
the denial of individual medical care. 

Nothing is more encouraging than the 
advances made by modern psychiatry, 
but as yet there is no inexpensive cure- 
all that can be administered wholesale. 
Each case requires special study on the 
part of the doctor and special attention 
from the rest of the psychiatric team. 
It is futile to hope that the psychiatrist 
who is responsible for hundreds of pa- 
tients will be able to give each case ade- 
quate attention; it is fantastic to believe 
that an overworked and/or untrained at- 
tendant can provide the doctor with de- 
sirable assistance. If the present low 
salaries and lack of opportunity to prac- 
tice up-to-date psychiatry continue, there 
is little likelihood of attracting an increas- 
ing number of psychiatric workers into 
the state hospitals. Because of miserly 
budgets today, the state is underwriting 
lifetime custodial care for thousands of 
persons who, adequately treated, could 
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be restored to tax-paying status. 

Some authorities believe that eighty- 
five per cent of the cases entering our 
mental hospitals could be discharged as 
arrested or cured if the hospitals were 
able to make full use of present knowl- 
edge. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the general availability of psychiatric 
clinics would prevent many cases from 
requiring hospitalization, and of course 
occasional assistance. The establishment 
such clinics are also valuable for the dis- 
charged patient who is still in need of 


of enough clinics would add to the cur- 
rent public health bill, but in time the 
cost would be offset by a decrease in the 
hospital bill and by decreases in other 
expenses caused by neglected mental ill- 
ness. 

For years the psychiatric profession has 
tried to rouse the public to action. Psy- 
chiatry must continue to indicate the 
way, but the solution of the mental health 
problem is beyond the ability of any one 
group. Provided with funds for train- 
ing and research, for decently operated 


clinics and hospitals, psychiatry can re- 
move mental illness from its top-ranking 
role. The provision of such funds de- 
pends on whether nineteen out of twenty 
of our citizens care enough about the 
twentieth to demand legislation in his 
behalf. In the meantime that twentieth 
person must be comforted by the knowl- 
edge that the admirable condition of his 
state’s highways not only insures him a 
smooth trip to the hospital but also in- 
dicates what society can achieve when 
sufficiently interested. 


‘THE AUTHOR IS A METHODIST minister and former professor at Bethune-Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, Florida. He is a Major in the U.S. Army Reserve, and 


served twenty-nine months overseas in the Persian Gulf Command and the European . 


Theatre of Operations. 


The U.S., too, has forced labor 


by C. LEROY HACKER 


FORCED DEBT is the instrument whereby people are kept in forced labor. The tur- 
pentine industry is the principal offender, with Alachua County in the North Cen- 


tral part of Florida a particularly grave center of peonage. 


Peonage is especially 


tolerated in this area because wealthy farmers are above the law. A wealthy 
white farmer upon whose land a murder was committed was politically influential 
enough to tell the sheriff to get—and keep—off his property unless sent for. 


Negroes in Alachua County have no 
real protection from abuse of their con- 
stitutional rights. Complaint is therefore 
useless. On our own we can do nothing 
to right our wrongs. 

Eleven instances of peonage are cited: 
eight of them in Alachua County, Flo- 
rida; one in Florida outside Alachua 
County; one in South Carolina; and one 
in Tennessee.. In Alachua County, com- 
pounds in which men and women are 
kept in peonage are common. Some of 
these consist simply of a cluster of un- 
painted two-room. wooden shacks which 
have no sanitary facilities, no lighting 
and no running water. The floors, like 
the walls and roof, are of rough pine 
board. The windows are nothing but 
holes cut through the walls, unglazed. 
In these houses, which never exceed two 
rooms and often consist of only one, 
whole families are congregated and all 
the functions of living and dying and 
giving birth take place under conditions 
as primitive as those of the jungle. 

There are three types of compounds: 
the open compound; those surrounded 
by mesh wire fences; and those enclosed 
by high slab boards surmounted by 
barbed wire. In some of the latter 
armed guards “keep the outsiders out 
and the insiders in.” In the worst of 
such compounds it is impossible for the 
resident to escape. In this type, there 


does not exist even the usual one and two 


room huts. Instead, once a family enters 
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the compound, husbands and wives are 
separated; the men herded into bar- 
rack huts at one end of the compound 
and the women into a barrack hut at 
the other end. Families are totally 
destroyed. 

Residents of compounds living under 
conditions of peonage seldom try to es- 
cape; they are too afraid. Examples are 
cited of men refusing help to get out 
of the compound and across the State 
line because they feared they would 
be caught before they reached safety. 

Commissaries operate to keep men in 
permanent, if fictitious debt. A man 
who falls into debt through being forced 
to buy from a commissary at far higher 
than normal prices cannot move to a 
better paying job elsewhere and earn 
enough to pay off his debt to his previ- 
ous employer. Citing a specific instance 
in Alachua County: Mr. P. operates a 
turpentine still. Any employee of his 


is forbidden to leave his job so long as 


he is in debt. Even when he is not 
in debt, he cannot move to another 
job in the same area without Mr. P.’s per- 
mission. This permission is usually re- 
fused. Whether in debt or out of debt, 
men lose their natural liberties when 
once they start to work for Mr. P. 

A Negro who tries to escape the 
peonage forced on him by induced and 
unjust debt is arrested and either jailed 
or sent back to his master if he escapes 
to work elsewhere. Such a case in Ten- 


’ continues, 


nessee in 1947 was the subject of an 
F.B.I. investigation but no prosecution 
ensued. Although illegal, arrest for debt 
White people should search 
the records of such arrests in all South- 
ern states; this would partially show 
the extent of peonage and the nature of 
the conspiracy for its perpetuation. 

A cousin of mine was trapped into a 
slave labor camp in Florida. He was 
charged such high prices for food and 
workclothes that he could make no net 
money earnings but was kept in enforced 
debt. Finally, despite armed guards, 
he escaped across the swamps with a 
companion as a result of a breakdown 
of the work train which carried the men 
under guard into the woods for the 
logging operations. They were tracked 
by bloodhounds, but made their way 
to freedom by crossing the swamp waters 
where the hounds lost their trail. I and 
others wrote to Federal and State au- 
thorities when this occurred but were 
unable to arouse official interest in the 
case. 

The average white person in the 
South is ignorant of the facts. There is 
no way anywhere in the South, whereby 
colored people can let the people in 
any Southern community know of the 
peonage in which many of their fellow 
citizens live and work. The press is 
closed to them. 

Three hundred and fifty Negro vet- 
erans, students under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights at a Southern College for Colored 
students, applied officially in 1947 for 
permission to participate in the “I Am 
an American Day” celebrations in Day- 
tona Beach. Not only was permission 
denied them but the local newspaper, 
which accepted an advertisement of pro- 
test headed “I, Too, Am an American, 
published it only in the Black Star edi 
tion of the paper—the separate edition 
which circulates only among colored 
people, thus leaving the white people in 
town in complete ignorance of the in 
cident. White and colored men alike a1 
prevented from gaining information 0 
this most basic of all social probl 
There is a conspiracy of silence. 


Sanford Bates, onetime Moderator of the American Unitarian Association, has 
pent a lifetime as an administrator of state institutions, and has been awarded 
he highest honors in his field. He has been president of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission; vice-president of the National Conference on Social 
Work; vice-president of the Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology; consultant 
to the War Department on the restoration of military prisoners; president of the 
American Prison Association, and president of the American Parole Association. 
e has been Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey since 1945. 


Behind these cold walls 


—a fella needs a friend; namely, you 
by SANFORD BATES 


ie 


SOCIETY'S ATTITUDE towards its welfare establishments has been a mixed one, 
largely because we have used the congregate institution for a variety of purposes; 
to separate from their community persons suffering with contagious diseases, to 
provide superior facilities for treatment and cure of disease than could be pro- 
vided in the individual home, to insure the segregation of certain individuals socially 
dangerous and thus protect the public. Even some of our aged fellow citizens feel that 
they are less trouble to their relatives and possibly more happy themselves if they 
can end their days in a welfare home. - Ninety-five per cent of our contemporary 
crop of Americans are being born in a hospital; and yet the feeling still persists 


that institutions have an abnormal or a constrained flavor about them which makes 


most of our citizens resist going. 


With reference to our general hos- 
pitals, and even our mental hospitals, a 
good deal of this feeling is being broken 
down as the public comes to know more 
about such institutions. There are still, 
however, hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple with an umreasoning prejudice 
against a hospital and pictures such as 
The Snake Pit inspire in many folks an 
instinctive dread. 

The history of our poorhouses, alms- 
houses, or welfare houses, as they are 
now called, is an interesting one. Orig- 
inally established as the alternative to 
the wicked apprentice system wherein 
the poor were bound out to labor, they 
soon became discredited, and a century 
ago one of the most persistent reforms 
was the crusade against the almshouse. 
The Social Security system which pro- 
vided government sharing in the cost 
of the program to get people out of 
institutions was the culmination of the 
revolt against the poorhouse. The whole 
probation movement which originated in 
this country fifty years ago was based 
largely on the fact that there was some 
better way of curing the misdemeant 
offender than to send him to jail. Even 
in these days of more humanitarian 
prisons, many people still contend that 
it is a well-nigh impossible task to sub- 
a better habits of citizenship for 
Ider patterns of criminality by means 
of the prison or the reformatory. 

Tt is a grim fact that in many places, 
even now, the remedy proposed for 
crime does more damage to the indivi- 
dual than the crime itself. Perhaps our 
itutions may be condemned or com- 


which we put them. If institutions are 
set up as places of punishment, it jis 
rather difficult to expect of them that 
they become institutions of learning or 
that habits of industry and respect for the 
law can be generated. On the other hand, 
if we set up institutions such as hospitals 
in order to furnish more tender and bet- 
ter care for sick and ailing individuals, 
those who use them may soon come to 
learn that their chances for life and 
health are better if sent to a hospital 
than if allowed to remain at home. 

In spite of the general recognition of 
the validity of a system of mothers’ 
pensions or old age assistance, there is 
beginning to be heard again a demand 
for the need of a newer model of welfare 
house in order to provide more sympa- 
thetic and professional care for our aged 
and chronically sick-fellow citizens. 

One difficulty that we have had with 
our public welfare institutions is that 
we have tried to support them at a level 
of government where high-grade support 
is almost impossible. The town alms- 
house or even the county poor-farm can- 
not bring to its support that type of fi- 
nancial backing, personnel and leadership 
that is necessary to make such institu- 
tions decent. There are only four or five 
states in the Union now where the insane 
are cared for at any level of government 
lower than the state. With the increas- 


ing costs of drugs and medical services, 


it is becoming more and more difficult for 
our smaller units of government to fur- 
nish suitable care and attendance. This 
is not necessarily true with the general 
hospital, but it is largely true in the 
care of the mentally ill and the de- 


linquents. 
Assuming, then, that the care of our 
criminal classes, of the insane, the feeble- 


minded, the epileptics, and possibly 
those suffering with communicable dis- 
eases should be undertaken at the state 
level, what is the measure of the citizen’s 
interest in and responsibility for these 
institutions? 

Well, first of all, he should not per- 
mit the immurement of his fellow citizens 
in a public institution to result in his 
forgetting about them. They are still 
human beings; they still require the 
benefit of contacts with their fellow 
human being. The average citizen not 
only needs to understand the problem 
of financing and staffing our public in- 
stitutions and doing what he can to in- 
fluence the legislators, the budget com- 
missioner and the governor in providing 
proper support but he should express 
his own willingness to be taxed, if neces- 
sary, an extra amount for their support. 


It is quite possible that in many states 
we shall soon have to choose between 
those activities that are important and 
those that are vital; between those that 
have to do with the preservation of the 
race and the comfort of human beings 
and those that merely contribute to our 
own enjoyment of life and perhaps the 
attraction of business interests. The 
time may come when we shall have to 
choose between a new highway under- 
pass which will get the frantic business 
man or pleasure seeker across our state 
a minute or so quicker or to give a 
higher degree of comforts and pros- 
pect for recovery to some of our 
less fortunate neighbors. 

I would say that the first responsibility 
of the citizen for his welfare institutions 
is to make sure that they are adequately 
financed and properly staffed. The men- 
tal hospitals in my own State of New 
Jersey have asked for an appropriation 
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next year which represents a per capita 
expenditure of about $2.30 a day. This 
gives us a net expenditure for raw food 
per inmate of $.28 a day, in addition to 
what we raise ourselves, and an annual 
expenditure for clothing of $20 a year. 
The government hospitals are much more 
fortunately placed; they have a_ per 
capita of something over $6 a day to 
spend for the maintenance support of 
each patient in the veterans’ hospitals. 

As soon as legislatures are aware that 
the taxpayers are willing to contribute, 
either through increased taxes or better 
distribution of the use that we make of 
present taxes, our state institutions will 
be that much better off. 

The second manifestation of our in- 
terest in the people behind the walls 
is that we should be willing to give not 
only of our substance but something of 
our time and our companionship to 
them. The English have a very well 
planned system of what they call “prison 
visiting.” They realize that the diffi- 
culties of rehabilitating men when they 
have nobody for society but those of 
their own kind and their official guards 
is rather small and they encourage visits 
by well-intentioned and well-prepared 
persons from the outside to bring some- 
thing of encouragement, stimulation and 


the force of example within the institu- 
tion. 

We never have organized our prison 
visiting quite as intelligently as that and 
yet throughout our state penal institu- 
tions the value of visits from relatives is 
much more stressed than heretofore. 

In our mental hospitals, while such 
visits many times bring distress to the 
relatives and no particular benefit to the 
inmate, at the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that there is many a lonely soul 
in the day-rooms of our mental hospitals 


who would be cheered and comforted . 


and possibly restored to sanity by the 
visit of some neighbor or friend. This 
will aid the physician in the attempts he 
is making by shock therapy, surgery and 
medicine to restore our mental patients 
to health. Most all of our State hospitals 
in New Jersey have established women’s 
auxiliaries to play the piano for, to read 
to, or just to talk with the inmates. 
Such a practice is like Shakespeare’s 
‘quality of mercy’: not only is it good 
for the inmates but we are persuaded it 
is good also for the more fortunate folks 
on the outside who come in to visit. 

I have spent considerable time in the 
halls and dormitories and day-rooms of 
our mental hospitals. Those who are 
literally “out of their mind,” the cata- 
tonic or maniacal group who have lost 


James T. Farrell, author of Studs Lonigan, Bernard Clare, etc. is known as well 
for a highly developed social consciousness. His article on “Literatswe and Ideology” 
while written in 1942, is as germane today as it was then. Major portions of the 
article are here presented. What he says about literature applies equally to all the 
arts and in view of the Lysenko controversy, to science as well. 


Literature and ideology 


Studs Lonigan’s author warns against 
literary smugglers and all Philistines 


by JAMES T. FARRELL 


WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP between literature and politics? What should that re- 
lationship be? Such questions have produced major literary controversies in: this 
country for more than a decade. About ten years ago these questions were cen- 
tral in the discussion of so-called proletarian literature. Today, these same issues 
are being discussed in connection with literature and democracy and literature 
and war. In current discussions the language is different from what it was ten 
years agu, but both those who were the apostles of proletarian literature and those 
who today demand that literature be politicalized in the name of democracy have 
something in common: in both instances the aim is to compel the writer to abort 
his work in the name of formal political ends and to impose critical and political 
legislation on him. . 


The advocates of proletarian litera- 
ture, who wrote principally in The New 
Masses, used to argue that literature is 
a weapon in the class struggle. If the 
writer is not on one side, he is either 
an open defender of the enemy or else 
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he is giving aid and comfort to that 
enemy. At times it was even claimed 
that literature itself was on the barri- 
cades. These views were advocated in 
a formal and sectarian spirit, and behind 
them was the real aim of bureaucratizing 


touch with reality are bad enough. They 
shock the sensibilities and they jar the 
complacency of the visitor. But frankly, 
the ones for whom I feel the greatest 
pang of sympathy are those who are not 
too sick to realize where they are and 
who must frequently be overpowered 
with the sense of loneliness and of be- 
ing deserted by the community, It is to- 
wards this group that I would direct the 
interest and the sympathy of well-mean- 
ing citizens and members of organiza- 
tions. ; 

The third direction in which we 
can contribute, after proper support 
and better understanding of the prob- 
lems, which institution life presents, 
is to be ready to receive back into 


-our midst those who, whether they 
‘have been shriven of their sins, cured of 


their delusions, or helped back to health 
and sobriety are ready to begin again the 
battle with the unsympathetic world. 
This is when “a fella needs a friend;” 
this is the point at which the real interest 
and humanitarian approach of a com- 
munity can render its greatest service. 
Get in touch with your insitutions, offer 
them your support and understanding, 
and you will find, you Unitarians, a 
great opportunity to demonstrate that 
you really belong to the fellowship of 


Social Justice. 


literature so that it would become merely 
the docile handmaiden of politics, of ide- 
ology, even of a specfic party line. The 
writer who accepted this conception and 
attempted to make it operative in the 
actual construction of novels would have 
to see politics first and then life, and 
he would have to deduce life from politi- 
cal programs. To the theoreticians of 
proletarian literature the theme of a 
book was considered its most important, 
its most essential, element: the total 
pattern of a novel, its unfoldment of 
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elp to clarify for us the mysteries of 
man and his world, and its very style— 
these were all relegated to a secondary 
place. A true re-creation of social re- 
lationships and of human beings was 
considered to be less important than the 
merely formal ideology that was im- 
planted into a novel and openly affirmed 
in the last chapter. The ending was 
stressed as against the entire story and 
‘its legitimate meanings and implications. 
Most of the great writers of the present 
and of the past were attacked, often 
severely, as bourgeois defeatists; and in 
their place novelists such as Jack Con- 
‘roy, Arnold Armstrong, William Rollins, 
and others were hailed as the inheritors 
not only of the literary traditions ot 
America but also of those of the whole 
world. 


_ Those who adopt such an approach 
toward literature do not clearly focus 
the problems of literature, the nature of 
writing, the functions and purposes that 
literature can perform. When Karl 
Marx was a young man editing a demo- 
cratic newspaper in the Rhineland and 
working toward the point of view that 
he finally adopted and developed, he 
wrote a letter to a friend containing some 
‘remarks that are today a pertinent and 
decisive answer to the claims of those 
who would sneak politics and ideology 


into literature. At that time Marx had- 


‘not yet been converted to Socialism. 
He resisted the pressure of philosophical 
_and literary friends who took a frivolous 
attitude toward serious questions, and he 
explained why he rejected the articles 
of these people. He wrote: 
_ “I demanded less vague arguments, 
fewer fine-sounding phrases, less self- 
adulation and rather more concreteness, 
a more detailed treatment of actual con- 
ditions and a display of greater practical 
knowledge of the subjects dealt with. 
I told them that in my opinion it was 
‘not right, that it was even immoral, to 
smuggle communist and socialist dogmas, 
that is, an entirely new way of looking 
at the world, into a casual dramatic criti- 
-cism, etc., and that if communism were 
to be discussed at all then it must be 
one in quite a different fashion and 
thoroughly.” 
_ Today, as then, literary men are try- 
ing to smuggle ideology into literature. 
“Smuggle” is an excellent word here. 
They seek to consider, to discuss, and to 
educate people in an indirect, oblique, 
yes, even casual manner concerning the 
most serious problems confronting the 
human race. Instead of discussing 
estions such as socialism and com- 
nunis democracy and fascism, in 
rerms of the relevant problems raised 
those issues, they want to smuggle a 
ssion of such issues into novels, 


. 
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haracters and events, its insights, which 
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Dueroed men have the habit of rush- 
ing into the periphery of politics and 
they contribute to political struggles 
—not knowledge, not practical ex- 


perience, not theoretical analysis, 


but rhetoric. Rhetoric is the one 


commodity in politics of which there 


has never been a scarcity. 
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poetry, dramatic criticisms, book reviews, 
motion picture scenarios, cheap swing 
songs, soap operas, banquet. speeches, 
and books labeled as literary criticism. 
I do not hesitate to characterize such 
conduct as frivolous; often it is positively 
immoral. Politics is serious. It is the 
arena in which the fundamental bread- 
and butter struggles of men, of groups, 
of nations, of social classes, are con- 
ducted. He who is frivolous about 
politics is guilty of a grave disservice 
to his fellow men, especially in times 
of deep social crisis. The problems of 
politics are basically concerned with 
action and with power. Literary men 
have the habit of rushing into the pe- 
riphery of politics and they contribute to 
political struggles—not knowledge, not 
practical experience, not theoretical 
analysis, but rhetoric. Rhetoric is the 
one commodity in politics of which 
there has never been a scarcity. 


My subject, however, is not the 
political conduct of literary men in poli- 
tics. I do not criticize this per se. I 
merely suggest that the requisites of all 
responsible action are that one be 
serious and that one accept the obliga- 
tions and duties which that endeavor 
imposes on one. My concern here is 
the efforts to politicalize literature. The 
final result of the politicalization of 
literature can only be official, or state, 
literature. The extreme example of a 
state, or official, literature in our times 
is that of the totalitarian countries. It 
need not be commented upon in this 
article. We know what it is and what 
it leads to and how it destroys genuine 
literature in the most brutal and ruthless 
fashion. It is possible to silence writers 
by force; a state power can put writers 
into, jail and treat them as common 
criminals; it can prevent publication of 
their books; it can execute them. How- 
ever, it cannot, either by open force or 
by offering prizes, praise, awards, * or 
academic and institutional honors, make 
them write good books. Modern au- 
thoritarian rulers are not the first ones 
who have been taught this elementary 
lesson. But literary men often fail to 
learn it. 


‘ 

He who would put literature in uni- 
form is afraid of literature, and his fear 
of literature reveals a more fundamental 
fear—that of social change. The de- 
mand that literature conform comes from 
fear, not from confidence and not from 
faith. Literature in the modern world 
could not thrive under official control. 
The result of official control would be 
silencing, crushing, destroying, the really 
talented among our writers and so en- 
able those who are not serious, those 
who are not truly talented, those who 
have nothing to say, to come to the front. 
The notion that the serious literary ar- 
tist is a major element in demoralizing a 
society is absurd on its face. No society 
can be demoralized with a few books. 
If a society is demoralized, the reasons 
for that condition go much deeper than 
the circulation of a few books. The 
actual spy, the actual saboteur, the ac- 
tual agent of enemy governments, and so 
on, do not have the time—nor do they 
usually have the sensibility, the imagi- 
nation, the intelligence, the culture, or 
the background—to create a work of 
literature. He who makes such charges 
against the artist makes them because 
he dare not look conditions in the face. 
And to look conditions in the face is 
precisely what the serious writer tries 
to do. In some instances these condi- 
tions are in the mind, in the emotions, in 
the dreams, and in the consciousness of 
the artist himself. In all serious litera- 
ture there is truth—truth of insight, of 
observation, truth about the social rela- 
tionships of the world, as well as truth 
about the consciousness of men. And the 
truth will make men free, although it 
may disturb the critical legislator and the 
ideological smuggler. 


It is inept, absurd, downright silly, to 
argue that in a world torn by the greatest 
convulsions of the modern period, litera- 
ture can hide away in a hothouse. I 
make no such claims. I am not demand- 
ing here that literature exist in any ivory 
tower. What I do stress, however, is that 
literature must solve its own problems 
and that it cannot be turned into the 
mere handmaiden of politics and into a 
mere looking-glass of ideologies. The 
justification of literature must be made 
in terms of the functions it performs and 
not be seeking to make it perform func- 
tions for which it is unfitted. When 
Ralph Waldo Emerson died, William 
James, who as a boy had known Emer- 
son, wrote that although Emerson was a 
monist—James himself defended a con- 
ception of an open, pluralistic universe— 
Emerson did not suppress facts in order 
to substantiate his monism. This state- 
ment provides us with the formula for 
understanding and tolerance, in both 
the world of ideas and the world of art. 
If the writer has not suppressed the facts, 
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we can seek to understand him; and if we 
find value in his work, we can justify 
that work despite agreement or disa- 
greement with his formal ideas. ‘And it 
is to be remembered that in art the facts 
are not statistical; the facts are percep- 
tions, observations, insights, revelations 
of certain aspects of those mysteries 
of life which surround us on every side 
and which exist even in our own con- 
sciousness. 


It is now almost three centuries to the 
year since John Milton wrote his 
Areopagitica, one of the most eloquent 
defenses of freedom of inquiry and free- 
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Milton wrote: “As good almost... 
kill a man as kill a good book: who 
kills a man kills a reasonable crea- 
ture... but he who destroys a good 


book kills reason itself.” 


dom for the artist that has ever been 
written. Milton wrote: “As good almost 
... kill a man as kill a good book: who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature... 
but he who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself.” What Milton said is in 
the spirit of the eloquent apology of 


Reading for (social) progress 


One of the most significant summer insti- 
tutes held in this country, is the Summer In- 
stitute for Social Progress at Wellesley Col- 
lege. This year the theme of the Institute 
will be “How Can We Reconcile Liberty 
With Social Control?” Rev. Harry Meserve, 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
Faculty Chairman. From July 2nd to July 
16th, men and women from a great variety 
of occupations in many states and a few for- 
eign countries will gather on the campus of 


Foreign Policy and 


the American Voter 

Readings suggested by Irwin M. Tobin, 
Division of International Labor and Social 
Affairs, U. S. State Department. 

Major Problems of United States Foreign 
Policy, 1948. A study guide. Brookings In- 
stitition, Washington, D. C. $1.50 paper 
bound. 

The Price of Power, Baldwin, Hanson W. 
Harper, N. Y., 1947. 

Russia and the Russians, Crankshaw, Ed- 
ward. 

American Foreign Policy Library, Welles, 
Sumner, ed. Harvard University Press. U. S. 
and Great Britain, U. S. and China, etc. 
The United Nations Series, Kerner, Robert J. 
University of California Press. Poland, Bel- 
gium, China, New Zealand, etc. 

The West at Bay, Ward, Barbara. New York: 
W. W. Norton. $3.50. 

Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, Bi-monthly. $2.00 per year. Illus- 
trative titles: Does our Foreign Policy Make 
Sense? Atomic Challenge, Russia: Menace 
or Promise? Socialism in Western Europe. 
Aspects of Current American Foreign Policy, 
U. S. Department of State, 1947. 20c. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, N. Y. 20c each. (Recent issues in- 
clude a number of titles dealing with inter- 
national affairs such as War and Human 
Nature, World Minority Problems, What 
Shall We Do About Immigration? The 
Struggle for Atomic Control). 
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Compiled by DOROTHY HILL 


Wellesley College for a series of important 
discussions. At the invitation of the vursy, 
Dorothy Hill, Director of the Institute se- 
cured the suggested reading and study lists 
here presented from former and present 
members of the Institute for Social Progress 


faculty. 

Information concerning the Institute and 
reservations may be secured from Miss Hill 
at 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Church and 


Economic Life 

Readings suggested by Cameron P. Hall, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Department of the Church and Economic 
Life. 

Christian Ethics and Social Policy, by John 
C. Bennett, New York. Scribner’s, 1946. 
$2.00. 

Christianity and Work, by Benson Y. Landis 
and James Myers, New York. The Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
1946. 25 cents. 

Economic Life: A Christian Responsibility, 
by Cameron P. Hall, New York. The Federal 
Council of Churches, 1948. 30 cents. 
What Churches Can Do About Economic 
Life, by Cameron P. Hall. New York, The 
Federal Council of Churches, 1948. 30 cents. 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, Amster- 
dam Assembly Series, Vol. III, New York. 
Harper’s, 1948. $2.00. 

Do You Know Labor, by James Myers, New 
York. John Day Co., rev. ed., 1945. $2.75. 


Our United Nations: 

THE CITIZEN’S ROLE IN SUPPORTING 
AND STRENGTHENING IT 

The United Nations Build for Peace—A 
Selected Reading List printed in pamphlet 
form by the Newark Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J. (5 Washington Street). This 
selects for recommendation seventeen titles 
under the caption A Troubled World: three 


Socrates when he stood on trial for his 
life—charged with having demoralized 
the youth of Athens—and when he de- 
clared to his judges: “ the un- 
examined life is not worth living. . . .” 
And, to conclude, serious literature is 
one of the most powerful means con- 
trived by the human spirit for examin- 
ing life. This in itself is the basic justi- 
fication of literature in any period. This 
is the answer that the artist can confi- 
dently hurl back at all Philistines who 
fear to permit the examination of life. 

Copyright Vanguard Press. The aes of 


Frightened Philistines, Vanguard Press, N. 
1945. 


under Atomic Energy: three under Human 


Rights: four under World Federation: and 


seven under United Nations. This list may 
be obtained free, but enclose 8 cent postage 
stamp. 

Up-to-the-minute readings on the United 
Nations and its relationship to the foreign 
policy of the United States may be obtained 
free of charge from the Department of In- 
formation, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. 

United Nations pamphlets will be sent free 
upon application to the Department of In- 
formation, United Nations Organization, 
Lake Success, N. Y. 


The Theory and Practice 
OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND 
GROUP DISCUSSION 

Readings Suggested by H. M. Forstenzer, 
Former Chief of Field Service, National In- 
stitute of Social Relations. 

It Pays To Talk It Over, a handbook for dis- 
cussions leaders, National Institute of Social 
Relations, 386 Fourth Avenue (15th Floor), 
New York 16, New York. 40c. 

Handbook For Discussion Leaders, J. Jeffrey 


Auer and Henry Lee Ewbank. Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1947. 
Group Discussion and Its Techniques, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 

Group Discussion And Forums, (A Hand- 
book for a Community Program), LeR 
Bowman, Bulletin No. 1258, Bureau of Adult 
Education, New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York, 1943. 
Building a Program, A Manual For Club 
Leaders. The New York Times, New York, 
1946. 10c. 

Your Community, Joanna C. Colcord, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, 1947. $1.50. 


Civil Rights: 
HOW DO WE PRESERVE AND EXTEND 
THEM AT HOME AND ABROAD? ‘ 
Readings suggested by Edward S. $, 
Executive Director, Urban League of Gri 
New York, Inc. 
To Secure These Rights, President’s C 
tee on Civil Rights, Government Printin 
Offiice, 1947. 7 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Anniversary Week program announced 


. Unitarian leaders and delegates from 
churches from all parts of the United 
States and Canada will be in Boston from 
May 22 through 26 to attend the annual 
May Meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association, to conduct official business, 
and to discuss vital problems confronting 
Unitarianism in this critical year. 

As usual, the first event of the week will 
be the 18th annual Junior Choir Festival 
at the First Church in Boston on Sunday, 
May 22, at 4:30 p.m. 

In the evening, the Anniversary Sermon 
will be given in the Arlington Street Church 
by Dr. J. Raymond Cope, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Cal. 
Dr. Cope’s subject is “Modern Man in 
Search of Faith.” 

Monday, May 23, has been set aside as 
Alliance Day. Dr. Marion Cuthbert of the 
faculty of Brooklyn College will address 
the 59th annual meeting of the General 
Alliance in the Arlington Street Church on 
the subject: “The Challenge to Religiously 
Inspired Women in Society Today.” 

Other events scheduled for Monday in- 
clude the luncheon of the Unitarian Pacifist 
Fellowship at King’s Chapel House, when 
Dean Walter G. Muelder, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, will speak on 
“Pacifist Efforts in the Light of. Today’s 
Situation.” 

In the afternoon from 3:30 to 5:30 there 
will be panel discussions on “problems in 
democracy” at the First Church in the au- 
ditorium; and on “Peace, International Re- 
lations and Allied Subjects” in the Hale 
Chapel. 

At 5:45 there will be the annual business 
meeting of the Religious Arts Guild in the 
chapel of Arlington Street Church followed 
by a Citation Dinner in the parish hall. 

American Unitarian Youth will hold a 
dinner meeting at Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
open to all persons interested in work with 
high school and college age young people. 
The theme is “Presenting avy. 

The annual Fellowship Party will be 
held in the evening at the Boston City Club 
when Dr. and Mrs. George - Stoddard 
will be the guests of honor. . Stoddard 
is moderator of the poeta Unitarian 
Association, president of the University of 
Ilinois, member of the Executive Committee 
of UNESCO, and a well-known figure on Town 
N ee of the Air and the Chicago Round 


; Tuesday, May 24, has been set aside as 
Education Day. The speaker at the 11 
9clock morning session will be Dr. Law- 
e K. Frank, director of--the Caroline 
Institute of Human Development. 


Society in King’s Chapel, when annual re- 
ports will be heard and election of officers 
will take place. Subjects: “The 200th An- 
niversary of the Laying of the Corner- 
stone of the Present King’s Chapel Edifice,” 
and “The 300th Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of the Second Church in Boston.” 

The first annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, Inc. will be held 
in the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church at 10 am. There will be a 
luncheon at 12:80 in the Charter Room of 
the New England Mutual Hall, open to the 
public. 

Also on Tuesday will come meetings of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society and the 
Unitarian Cosmotheist Society. The Guild 
of Parish Workers will meet at King’s 
Chapel House for tea. There will be a 
reception at the Frances Merry Barnard 
Home in Hyde Park. Also panel discus- 
sions on “denominational affairs’ in the 
First Church from 8 to 5 p.m., followed by 
a special service honoring the living tradition 
of the Unitarian ministry. This service will 
honor those men who have entered the “vast 
cloud of witnesses” during the last year, and 
welcome their younger colleagues who have 
taken up the torches they laid down. Rev. 
Harry C. Meserve will be the main speaker. 

The 80th anniversary dinner of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will be held 
in the parish hall of Arlington Street Church. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice has asked that the evening of May 
24 be reserved for them. Plans for a national 
radio hook-up have been laid, and there will 
be discussion between prominent representa- 
tives of labor and of business. 

Wednesday, May 25, is Ministers’ Day. 
At 9:30 a.m. at the Berry Street Conference 
in the First Church, the speaker will be 
Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., speaking on 
“The Kinship of Albert Schweitzer’s Life 
and Thought to Ours.” This meeting is 
open to ministers only. 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Wives Associa- 
tion meets at 1:30 a.m. at the home of 
Mrs. Frederick May Eliot, where there will 
be a social hour followed by luncheon, an- 
nual meeting, and speaker. 

At noon the ministers’ luncheon spon- 
sored by the Unitarian Ministers’ Association 
will be held in the parish hall of Arlington 
Street Church Sages by the annual 
meeting at 1 

The opening “of the 124th annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association 
will be in the auditorium of the Arlington 
Street Church. Devotional service will be 
led by Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring of 
Melrose. 

At 5:45 p.m. will be suppers of the 
Harvard, Meadville, and Tufts Theological 


Press-time 
Bulletin 


Percival F. Brundage, New York, presi- 
dent and director of Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., and prominent Unitarian layman, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the 1949 fund- 
raising campaign of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, Inc., according to announce- 
ment by William Emerson, president. 

Purpose of the campaign is to place the 
committee on a sound membership and fi- 
nancial basis in order to continue its program 
of medical reconstruction, child care and 
general relief. Actual money raising opera- 
tions will be so planned as not to conflict 


with the United Unitarian Appeal, Mr. 
Emerson said. 
es se es es e e e 


School alumni group and of the Unitarian - 
Christian Fellowship. 

Delivering the Ware Lecture in the First 
Church of Boston at 8:50 p.m. will be Dr. 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor. His subject will be within 
the broad area of liberal religion. 

Thursday, May 26, will be devoted to 
further sessions of the Annual Meeting of 
the AUA. 

In the evening at 8:15 there will be a 
public meeting under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League in the Arlington 
Street Church. _ 

For the first time since the war years, 
the Hospitality Committee will extend hos- 
pitality to settled ministers beyond the 
50-mile radius of Boston for three days and 
also to the wives of those ministers. Lunch- 
eons and suppers will be served in the 
First Church to all delegates beyond the 
50-mile limit. 

Registration for Anniversary Week be- 
gins at 1 p.m. on Saturday, May 25, at 
25 Beacon Street on the second floor. For 
the convenience of delegates, all tickets for 
luncheons and dinners sponsored by the 
different Unitarian societies will be handled 
by Miss Gloria Brownell at the Reserva- 
tion Desk, 25 Beacon Street. Reservations 
requested in advance should be made with 
Miss Brownell and she will also be glad to 
reserve hotel rooms for delegates. 
EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE : Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gray Vining, the tutor to the 
Crown Prince of Japan, recently received a 
copy of the new Beacon Press book for chil- 
dren written by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, From 
Long Ago and Many Lands. Her reaction, 
‘I am delighted with it. It seems to me an 
ideal collection, the stories well chosen and 
beautifully written, so simple that they can 
be read and understood by those whose 
knowledge of English is limited, yet full of 
significance for the maturer mind. I expect 
to find many uses for it.” 
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Canada raises $57,000, 


98 tons of supplies 


Approximately $57,000 was raised and 
more than 98 tons of used and new cloth- 
ing, food and medical and educational sup- 
plies were sent overseas in 1948 by the 
Unitarian Service Committee of Canada, 
according to a recent announcement by Dr. 
Lotta Hitschmanova, executive director. 

“Again as in previous years,” wrote Dr. 
Hitschmanova, “I am very conscious of the 
fact that without the whole-hearted support 
of the workers in our six branches across 
the country, we could never have achieved 
this proud record. How much hard work, 
devotion, and sacrifice are hidden in the pre- 
ceding figures, only the well-informed appre- 
ciate and know. 

“I am fully aware also,” she continued, 
“that the full-fledged support of thousands 
of individuals, organizations, clubs, churches 
and schools was necessary to supply the tons 
of material which we shipped overseas.” 

As examples she cited the Alberta Wom- 
en’s Institutes, which in 17 months shipped 
four tons of garments, including 504 lay- 
ettes, to the Winnipeg collection center. A 
house-to-house clothing drive by the Flin 
Flon Rotary Club netted two tons of cloth- 
ing. Melfort and Saskatchewan collected 
1,900 pounds of clothing in a five-day drive. 

The USC of Canada now is sponsoring 
under its foster-parent scheme, the home at 
Sevres, France, for 128 war-shocked boys 
and girls, and the home at Villepatour for 
58 war-mutilated boys and girls, besides 
continuing its aid to St. Goin, the home for 
Spanish Republican refugee children, and 
the Les Andelys canteen, both in France. 
Very recently, Dr. Hitschmanova’s long- 
planned club for 400 children in Vienna was 
opened. 


SERMON FILLS CHURCH: Some weeks 
ago Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Winchester, 
Mass., preached a sermon based on a study 
of the five stages of group participation 
made by John E. Davis. This was an analy- 
sis of five types of people—or of the same 
person at five different steps of develop- 
ment. Those who heard the sermon kept 
repeating a demand that it be preached 
over again. A Rally Day Sunday was 
planned. A promotion committee was 
formed and went to work. On the day an- 
nounced, there were more people in church 
than there had been on the record-breaking 
Christmas Sunday. One of the results was 
the formation of Fellowship Groups com- 
posed of ten people each within the parish, 
meeting regularly every week or two to 
study the meaning of Unitarianism and to 
develop ways and means of achieving fuller 
participation in the life and work of the 
church, 


ART SONG: Wilfred Publications of Bos- 
ton recently issued A Farmer’s Prayer in 
sheet music form. Words and music were 
by Carona Hayson Chestnut and Robert 
Wilfred Chestnut of Dedham. The publi- 
cation was made public by Mr. Chestnut in 
memory of his wife, who died this fall. Mrs. 
Chestnut was a former employee of the 
American Unitarain Association. 
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“One of the most perfect I have ever 


seen,” was the characterization given to 
the spire of the Unitarian church of 
Newburyport, Mass., by the architect son 
of Edward Everett Hale. Ever since 
1801, this Unitarian church has stood on 
its solid rock ledge until it became known 
far and wide as a landmark. 

At present, the spire is dismantled, 
awaiting funds for restoration to its his- 
toric position. 

Financial support for the restoration 
has been received from historically 
minded persons wishing to preserve the 
famous landmark. The minister is Rev. 
Heinz Rettig. 


CONFERENCE HEARS BLANSHARD: 
Unitarian ministers of the Plymouth and 
Bay Area recently at the Unity Church in 
Brockton (Rev. Lester C. Lewis), accord- 
ing to a news article in The Brockton Enter- 
prise under a four-column headline, “had the 
unusual treat of hearing the author, Rev. 
Paul Blanshard discuss his new book. . . . 
Rev. Mr. Hale and Rev. Mr. Johnson were 
appointed- to take steps in Boston towards 
speedy and effective use of Blanshard’s new 
book.” The reference is to American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power, scheduled for pub- 
lication by the Beacon Press on April 20. The 
conference has unanimously requested the 
Division of Education of the ava to prepare 
a study outline for use with the book. 


USC DIVIDENDS: President Elpidio 
Quirini of the Philippines has granted an au- 
thorization for $100,000 for the construction 
of a sco laboratory under the direction of 
the Philippine Department of Health follow- 
ing a training program in Bcc vaccination 
for tuberculosis carried on by Dr. Gumer- 
sindo Sayago, a member of the World Health 
Organization-Unitarian Service Committee 
medical mission to the Philippines. President 
Quirini authorized the expenditure 24 hours 
after conferring with Dr. Sayago, 


AUA Nominations 


In accordance with the By-laws of the. 
Association, the Board of Directors pre- 
sents the following nominations for officers 
of the Association for the four-year term 
beginning in May, 1949: 
For President—Frederick May Eliot 
For Secretary—Dana McLean Greeley 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 
In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomi- 
nating Committee lists the following nomi- 
nees for election at the annual meeting 
in Boston, May 25, 1949. 
Nine Regional Vice-Presidents to Serve for 
One Year 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indianapolis 
Albert Bowen, M.D., Boulder, Colo. 
Rev. Angus de M. Cameron, Montreal. 
Nathaniel L. Harris, Dedham, Mass. 
Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon 
Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 
Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas 
Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 
Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 
Lawrence G. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. James T. Denton, Hancock Point, 
Maine 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thomas F. Peterson, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake City 


Two Directors to Serve for One Year 

Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass., to rep- 
resent all societies and agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or: its constituent 
members which are dedicated to the social 
expression of religion. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
represent all schools, colleges and other 
educational agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers. 

For biographical information on the can- 
didate nominated see the March issue of 
The Register, pages 31-33. 

Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 

Sanford Bates, Irving D. Dawes, Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederic G, Melcher, 
Tracy M. Pullman, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex 
officio, representing the Unitarian Ministers 
Association; Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex officio, 
representing the American Unitarian Youth; 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, repre- 
senting the General Alliance; Dwight S. 
Strong, ex officio, representing the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; Alfred F. Whit- 
man, Chairman. 

As has been the custom in past years, this 
report lists also the following additional 
nominees for election at the annual meet- 
ing in Boston, May 25, 1949. — 

Rev. Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass. 

nominated by the Unitarian Minis- 
ters Association. 3 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mc 

nominated by the General Allian 

Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass., nom 

nated by the Unitarian Laymer 
League. a 
Kurt L. Hanslowe, Cambridge, Mas 
nominated by the American Un 
tarian Youth, ’ 


. 


ohn Haynes Holmes 

tires from ministry 

At a special meeting of the congregation 
the Community Church of New York, 
held on February 28 at the new building 
on East 35th Street, the Rev. John Haynes 
olmes presented his resignation as min- 
ister. His resignation, at Mr. Holmes’ re- 


70th birthday, November 29th, of this cur- 
rent year, 

In recognition of his many years of serv- 
s and in happy expectation of such con- 
tinued service as his health and strength 
may permit, Mr. Holmes was elected by 
unanimous vote to the honorary office of 
Pastor Emeritus of the church, this appoint- 
ment to take effect on his retirement next 
November. 

_ Mr. Holmes has been minister of the 
Community Church for over 42 years. 
Coming to New York in February 1907, 
he is now enjoying his 43rd year of con- 
tinuous service. During this périod he has 
received three honorary D.D. degrees, 
from the Jewish Institute of Religion 
(1930), St. Lawrence University (1931), 
and Meadville Theological School (1945). 
In December, 1947, he was made Doctor 
of Letters by the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity in India. 

Mr. Holmes has resigned at this. time 
because of age and declining strength. He 
will continue his residence in New York 
for an indefinite period. 


BUSY SEASON FOR SENEXET: Always 


a popular meeting place, The Retreat at — 


Senexet (Putnam, Ct.) has been busy this 
season. September found the house filled 
fo capacity with a group of officials from 
the Missions Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. A week later, 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut met 
there. Next was a large group from the 
Senter Congregational Church of Torring- 
‘on, Ct. October found a group of laymen 
rom the Rocky Hill Congregational Church 
(Ct.) making use of the house and in the 
niddle of the month the Women’s Alliance 
9f the Hartford Unitarian Church had an 
vernight meeting there. For the first 
hree days of Thanksgiving week the Green- 
ield Group held discussion meetings there; 
ind a week later, the first of two groups of 
New England Ministers had 48-hour ses- 
ions. In December there were two groups 
9f young people from the Congregational 
Shurches of Connecticut. On January 24 
0 26 the New England Ministers came for 
second session. As usual, guests were 
n the capable hands of Mrs. H. P. Whitney, 
yostess and director of The Retreat. 


ff The Unitarian Service Pension Society will 
xe held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon Street, 
soston, Mass., at 11:00 A. M. on May 23, 
49, for the transaction of the following 
Dusi (1) to hear reports of the officers 
d board of directors; (2) to elect officers 
directors for the ensuing year; (3) to 
asider such other business as may properly 
me before the meeting. 
ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM, Secretary 


yuest, was accepted to take affect on his | 


“In Unity of Thought is the Hope of the World,” is the theme of the new home 
of the First Unitarian Church, for which foundations were laid during March. 


Many church members are donating labor to the project. The site was dedicated 
in ceremonies in which the following participated: Rev. Joseph Barth, minister; 
Mrs. John Edward Curtis, church president; Mayor Robert L. Floyd; Dr. Jacob 
Kaplan, rabbi emeritus of Temple Israel; Jack Bell, newspaper columnist; Dr. 
Gordon W. Lovejoy, University of Miami; and Mrs. John Proctor, who turned 
the first shovel of earth. 

Architect Igor B. Polevitzky writes: “I have attempted to express, without 
sentimentality or romanticism, the basic beliefs of the Unitarians as well as possibly 
my own ingrained conviction of the goodness and integrity of man. Two long loggia- 
like wings rise almost from the ground to form a triangular envelope for the main 
auditorium and culminate in the dramatic apex [80 feet high] which is the theme 
of the building. These enveloping wings which house the various class rooms and 
meeting rooms of the church serve the practical purpose of protecting and segregat- 
ing the main auditorium from the street noises, and in their upward sweep from 
the ground—the mundane things of life—rise to the dramatic theme of the building, 
symbolizing man’s loftier aspirations toward a unity of thought. Although the sym- 
bolism of unity was ever present in the design, imaginative projection of function 
into this expressive form was not forgotten. The building is designed for the most 
practical and flexible operation of all church functions.” 

Within the triangle of slender ribs of concrete will be the sculptured symbol sur- 
rounded by a peaceful water pool. The auditorium is pentagonal in shape, provid- 
ing the closest possible relation between the speaker and his audience. Two large 
meeting rooms which flank the auditorium can be made a part of the auditorium 
by means of rolling partitions, thus doubling its capacity. Interior areas are flexibly 
interlaced throughout to serve a multitude of social, cultural and scholastic activities 
in the most practical and economic way. Since it is expected that almost all traffic to 
the church will be by automobile, covered loggias, which form a part of the theme 
of the triangle of the building, provide access to any portion of the building under 
cover during inclement weather. An outdoor stage, combining with the main 
auditorium platform serves a terraced amphitheatre, protected from the streets by 
the sloping wings that enfold the auditorium and theme center within their grasp. 
Construction material will be reinforced concrete, native Florida stone, cypress 
wood and steel. 


The new 


_.had coffee afterwards. 
Friday, the Unitarians attended the regular 


CONTINUING BROTHERHOOD: To con- 
tinue the emphasis on the value of mutual 
understanding and brotherhood, the Uni- 
tarian church in Schenectady (Rev. Robert 
S. Hoagland) and the Nott Terrace Syna- 
gogue recently conducted an exchange of 
pulpits: On Sunday, the Jewish congre- 
gation met with the Unitarians; Rabbi J. 
Leonard Azneer preached; and everybody 
On the following 


Sabbath evening service at the synagogue, 
and Mr. Hoagland preached there. 


ADD RADIO: Full broadcast of the com- 
plete church services of All Souls’ Church in 
Greenfield, Mass., were carried over WHAI 
for a month recently. Rev. Clyde D. Wil- 
liams spoke successively on “What Is A Good 
American?” “With Charity for All,” “The 
Disciplined Faith in Freedom,” and “The 
Religious Foundations of Democracy.” 


NEW UNITARIAN GROUP: 
Fellowship Unit at Stillwater, Oklahoma is 
a direct result of the American Unitarian 
Youth Convention held in that city June 26 
to July 3, accordiiy to Munroe Husbands of 
the Division of Churches. The enthusiasm 
of the youth and the fine theme talks at the 
convention by Dr. J. Raymond Cope, Berke- 
ley, stimulated adult religious liberals at 
Stillwater into forming a Unitarian group 
there. A group of college students (Okla- 
homa A & M College) is also being formed 
on the campus under the banner of the Auy 
Channing Foundation. 


FACULTY CHAIRMAN: Chairman of the 
faculty at the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley will be Rev. Harry C. 
Meserve, the Iinstitute has announced. Mr. 
Meserve is a member of the three-man edi- 
torial board of The Christian Register, and 
headed the Wellesley Institute faculty last 
year also. 
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AUA board acts on long agenda 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met in the late after- 
noon and evening of Tuesday, March 8, and 
all day Wednesday, March 9, under a new 
two-day meeting plan which will increase the 
time available for discussion of Association 
business and permit all department commit- 
tees to meet early in the day on Tuesday in- 
stead of during the entire day as has been 
the custom. 


The first item of business was discussion of 
the request laid on the table by the January 
meeting that the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 
be recognized as a sub-region under the New 
England Unitarian Council. The Board 
voted to endorse the adverse recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion, although it was announced that the 
New England Unitarian Council would con- 
tinue to explore with the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference and other Conferences closer 
cooperation in this area. 


There was discussion of the proposed 
amendment to Article V, Section 1, of the 
By-laws of the Association which is to come 
before the Annual Meeting in May. It was 
emphasized that it is important for the Re- 
gional Vice-Presidents to come from the re- 
gions as set up in the By-laws and that the 
present proposal does not satisfy the claim of 
the Meadville Conference area for represen- 
tation on the Board by a Regional Vice- 
President. 


Plans for the Conference of the IARF in 
Amsterdam, Holland, where the President of 
the Association will deliver the Conference 
Sermon, and for the biennial General Con- 
ference in Portland, Oregon, were presented 
to the Board and it is the hope that a large 
number of Unitarians will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to attend one of these 
important gatherings, the one continental, 
the other world-wide in scope. Seven official 
delegates to the IARF Conference were ap- 
pointed and it was also voted to invite Dr. 
Faber, the Secretary of the IARF, to visit 
this country next fall. 

The Secretary presented the report of the 
special committee on an annual award to an 
outstanding Unitarian for conspicuous serv- 
ice to the cause of liberal religion, placing 
in nomination a recipient for the award this 
year. 

The Secretary also reported for the special 
committee on Anniversary Week that it had 
been found inadvisable to recommend any 
change in the dates of Anniversary Week, 
which traditionally has been the week in 
May that includes the exact anniversary, 
May 25. 

The President read the list of Board mem- 
bers who will retire in May and paid espe- 
cial tribute to Mrs. Wise, who is completing 
twelve years of service. The resignation of 
Percy W. Gardner as a member of the 
Board and as Chairman of the Finance Gom- 
mittee and the resignation of James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., President-elect of MIT, from the 
Executive Committee were also reported. 
The Chairman was authorized to appoint a 
committee to prepare a minute to become a 
part of the permanent record in recognition 
of Mr. Gardner’s long and devoted service 
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to the denomination. Mr. Gardner was first 
elected a Director in 1928, since which date 
he has served continuously. He has been 
Chairman of the Finance Committee since 
1932 and was Treasurer of the Association 
from 1941 to 1946. 


The report of the Division of Churches 
was introduced with the presentation of the 
Unitarian Statistical Record for the period 
1890-1947, a pamphlet of the Division of 
Publications which by means of maps and 
charts makes comparisons of church mem- 
bership and regional percentages over the 
years. Mr. George Davis, Director of the 
Department of Church Extension, reported 
recommendations to accept certain applica- 
tions for membership in the Association and 
these were acted upon. The newly organ- 


ized Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church, | 
located in Knoxville and having a branch in - 


Oak Ridge, was admitted to the Association; 
also three new Fellowship Units: The First 
Unitarian Fellowship of Fairfield County, 
Conn., The Unitarian Fellowship of West 
Lafayette, Ind., and The Maryville Unitarian 
Fellowship of Maryville, Tenn. The meet- 
ing approved the action of the Council of 
Churches in recommending that the Appeal 
undertake a campaign for funds to erect the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Church building 
in Charlottesville. 


Mr. Davis described the policy of the De- 
partment as it has developed during the 
eleven years since its organization, saying 
that during this period twenty new churches 
have been established and a considerable 
proportion of them have attained complete 
financial self-support. 


The meeting was inspired by the report 
of Rev. Dan H. Fenn, the Director of the 
Ministry Department, which recounted the 
services of the Department, guided by its 
numerous committees, from the time a young 
man first begins to show interest in becoming 
a minister through the period of his active 
ministry and on into his retirement. This 
report emphasized the living tradition of 
which every Unitarian minister is a vital 
part. 


Rey. Edward Cahill, Director of the De- 
partment of World Churches, is trying to 
do on a part-time basis work which with 
beginnings all over the world beckons to al- 
most endless opportunities for developing 
liberalism if only the time and means could 
be found for meeting these opportunities. He 
spoke in further detail of the coming IARF 
Conference in Amsterdam. 


Rev. Harry Meserve called the attention 
of the Board to the rather general lack of 
comprehension of the scope of the work of 
the Division of Education. He said that 68 
Unitarian churches used the entire Beacon 
Press curriculum in 1948, as against only 31 
in 1937. Total enrollment in Church Schools 
is up everywhere. Rey. Ernest Kuebler, Di- 
rector of the Division, continued the report 
with details of the work of the several com- 
mittees, such as curriculum, youth education, 
and leadership training, and said that in try- 
ing to be the research and creative arm of 
the denomination the Division has a definite 


and major responsibility for service to the 


local churches and for cooperation with othe 
religious groups. Mr. Kuebler has acceptec 
an invitation to go to England for speakin; 
engagements this summer and hopes that : 
British leader in education may be invitec 
to come to this country later on. 

Dr. Thaddeus Clark, reporting for the 
Division of Publications spoke of Dr. Alber 
Schweitzer’s proposed trip to this country 
at the invitation of the Goethe Bicentennia 


- Foundation and said that the Division i 


handling important assignments. The com: 
ing book by Paul Blanshard, Americar 
Freedom and Catholic Power, has receivec 
a great deal of advance attention and muctl 
favorable comment, and some of the othe: 
new publications and activities of the Divi. 
sion are also most important. Sales of the 
Beacon Press are 42% above those of las 
year and the Press has reached a significan' 
status in the publishing world. 

The report from the Director of the 
United Unitarian Appeal showed that the 
majority of the churches have not yet beer 
heard from; but reemphasized that the worl 
of the Appeal is essentially a matter of com: 
prehensive public relations within the de. 
nomination and that renewed effort from 
Board members and all Unitarians is calle¢ 
for to make the Appeal a success. 

Dr. Merrill Bush was appointed our repre: 
sentative on the National Service Board o! 
Religious Objectors and the proposal to ex- 
tend the Social Security Act to include 
church workers was referred to the Depart: 
ment of Adult Education and Social Rela- 
tions with the recommendation that they 
keep in touch with developments. 

Word having been received of the death 
of Delta I. Jarrett, of Chicago, it was voted 
to memorialize upon the record his many 
years of devoted and efficient service to the 
Unitarian Fellowship. 

There was prolonged discussion of the 
report of the Budget Committee in relatior 
to the reports from the Treasurer and the 
Director of the United Appeal. A cut in the 
neighborhood of $50,000 in the budget of 
the Association for 1949-1950 was recom- 
mended and authorized, postponing until 
the May meeting what further adjustment: 
may be. necessary after the completion of 
the current Appeal drive. 

It being reported that earnest endeavor 
by the special committee appointed to seek 
a nominee for Treasurer had as yet proved 
unsuccessful, an Executive Session was de- 
voted to the discussion of this matter and it 
was finally voted to authorize the Executive 
Committee to secure by petition by March 
25 and place upon the ballot a nomination 
for Treasurer with the endorsement of the 
Board. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


STEADY GROWTH: The total number of 
new members joining the Dallas Unitarian 
Church this year is 55, according to a recent 
report in The Dallas Unitarian, weekly news 
bulletin of that church. Recently the mem- 
bership roll of twenty years ago was 


ined out of idle curiosity and it was fou ¢ 
that from “Bailey” to “Zachry,” 34 f 


from the listing of two decades ago 
still members of the church. Stead 

has pushed the membership to the 
where new building is absolutely essen 


Two new congregations 
organized in Tennessee 


With 112 charter members, the Tennessee Valley Uni- 
tarian Church was organized recently by Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
minister-at-large of the American Unitarian Association. 
Separate meetings are held at Knoxville (above) and Oak 
Ridge. Supervising the organization of the school of Religious 
Education was Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the 


Division of Education of the ava. 


Larger Fellowship Increasing Movement 
pf Great Significance in Religion 


In an eloquent letter to the people of the 
South and elsewhere, Dr. Horace Westwood, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, says, “Some four years 
ago there was inaugurated what may well 
prove to be one of the most significant under- 
takings in the spiritual life of America. I 
refer to the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, created especially to meet the 
need of individuals who have come to the 
Liberal point of view in religion, but who 
live where there are no avowedly Liberal 
churches. Yet they are conscious of the 
need for spiritual contact and fellowship, a 
need which they wish to fulfill without com- 
promising ideals and principals which have 
become of supreme worth. They desire 
also the right kind of religious instruction 
for their children.” 

Instruction for the Children 

Dr. Westwood continues, “The Church of 
the Larger Fellowship is designed to meet 
these needs. Utilizing the correspondence 
method, ‘the Church provides a spiritual 
home and a continuous ministry, including 
the religious instruction in member families.’ 
Through the mails, its members are kept in 
touch with the best in Unitarian literature 
and thought; also adequate educational ma- 
terial is provided, together with guidance 
in the use of material.” 

There is something more, says, Dr. West- 
wood. “The Larger Fellowship will solve 
the problem of many individuals, who, 
though living temporarily ina community 
where there is a Unitarian church, hesitate 
to join because they may move into a com- 
munity where no such church exists. Now, 


they need no longer hesitate. For if such 
an eventuality should arise, on leaving their 
present setting their membership is imme- 
diately transferred to the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship, through which they will 
continue to enjoy active contacts with our 
‘Household of Faith. ” 

When a member of the Larger Fellowship 
removes to a community which has a Uni- 
tarian church, the minister there is imme- 
diately informed and the person is com- 
mended to unite with the congregation. In 
these four years three hundred individuals 
have been given dismission to churches in 
all parts of the United States and in Canada. 

It is significant that the Larger Fellowship 
has received one thousand five hundred men 
and women; with their member-families the 
“household of faith” has become more than 
three thousand. They are living in every 
state of the Union, in all the provinces of 

Canada, in six countries of Europe, in ten 
United States territories and possessions, in 
four South American countries. 

Strong in Faith and Union 

These people join the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship out of deep conviction 
for the principles and ideals of our religion 
of faith with freedom, our true liberality 
and spiritual development with power. More 
than two hundred and fifty of their children 
are receiving religious instruction with ma- 
terials of the highest quality under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director of 
the Division of Education, American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

There is a, strong bond of kindred minds 
and spirits in the Larger Fellowship. It is 


remarkable how warmly they experience the 
spiritual union with one another. In vital 
letters to the Minister which come in a con- 
tinuing flow from all parts of the world, the 
members seek pastoral counsel which is 
given with promptness and care on questions 
of doctrine, on problems in the world order, 
family concerns, studies in school and col- 
lege, ‘finding work, marriage, the meaning of 
life and death and the approach with ques- 
tioning about the hereafter. Every day 
messages come expressing the members 
satisfaction, comfort and joy in their church. 
All these things do make the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship a significant undertaking 
in the liberal faith to the world. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


The Church of the Larger Fellowship provides 
membership and ministry for those who live where 
there are no Unitarian churches. Write to the 
Minister, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


USC WAREHOUSE DOUBLES  SHIP- 
MENTS: The year 1948 was one of gratify- 
ing achievements for the Unitarian Collection 
Warehouse, which, despite many problems, 
shipped overseas 1,427,722 pounds of mate- 
rial aid, valued at $944,811. 

The warehouse began the year with a 
staff of 13. By the end of September, this 
was reduced to three. Yet in the 12-month 
period, due to the generous response of the 
American public, the warehouse better than 
doubled the volume and value of overseas 
shipments as compare »d to 1947, and even 
reached the high peak of 1946. That year, 
the Unitarian Service Committee shippe od 
1,287,877 pounds net of food, clothing and 
other material aid. In 1947, the net weight 
of shipments was 525,000 pounds, 
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William A. Vrooman 

William A. Vrooman died on February 17, 
1949 at Montclair, N. J. where he made his 
home following his retirement in 1946. He 
was 84 years of age, He was born in On- 
tario of Dutch descent, graduated from the 
Ontario College of Pharmacy and received 
his theological training at the Universities 
of Manitoba and Wisconsin. He was the 
minister of the Central Congregational 
Church in Winnipeg and then minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in the same city. 
In 1918 he became the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Wilmington, Delaware 
serving in that office until 1936. He organ- 
ized the Unitarian Church in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania in 1928 and conducted evening 
services there until 1940. In 1920 he organ- 
ized the Prisoners Aid Society of Delaware 
and for twenty-six years was its executive 
director. He accomplished much in the re- 
form and improvement of penal laws and 
was the wise counsellor and sympathetic 
friend of prisoners and discharged prisoners. 

This is the brief, outline record of Mr. 
Vrooman’s professional career but in it there 
is very little to indicate the remarkable 
character of the man. He was a minister 
by virtue of the necessities and virility of his 
faith, and he was, throughout a very long 
life, a servant of his fellowmen because of his 
compassionate heart and his hungering quest 
for a better social order. He was utterly self- 
less and sought no honors. As an author and 
preacher his thought was marked by honesty 
and strength, while his faith in truth and 
righteousness was as rugged as Gibraltar. 
Perhaps the excellence of his preaching was 
in large measure the direct consequence of 
his devoted pastoral service to his people and 
of much less fortunate people beyond the 
borders of his parish. He was a student of 
scholarly traits, and a tireless worker. To 
him the royal road of personal and social 
life was the road of character on which he 
walked to the end of his days. 

Mr. Vrooman is survived by his wife and 
a daughter, Mrs. W. Paul Hamilton of Mont- 
clair and a second daughter Miss Laura W. 
Vrooman of Toronto. 

F, R. G. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass, 
Please send me additional copies of 
the current Register at 20c each. I 
enclose 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription starting 


with the next issue. I enclose $2 for 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of 
the president, the secretary, the treasurer, 
the regional vice-presidents and directors, 
and for the transaction of other business, 
will be held in Boston, Mass., in the Arl- 
ington Street Church, on Wednesday, 
May 25, at 3:30 p. m., and on Thursday, 
May 26, at 9:30 a. m., and reconvening 
at 2 p. m. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


CHARLES H. EAMES: Death came to 
Charles H. Eames of Billerica at his home 
on January 29. President of the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference for the past two years, 


and representative from the Conferénce on . 


the New England Council, Mr. Eames was 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
First Parish Church in Billerica of which he 
had long been a loyal and faithful member. 
He was formerly president of Lowell Textile 
Institute and served as town moderator for 


Billerica for more than 35 years. A glowing . 


tribute to Mr. Eames was expressed by his 
minister, Rev. Robert C. Withington, who 
characterized him as “a loyal Unitarian in- 
terested in all activities and purposes. He 
not only served his local church faithfully 
but also the Conference and the Council.” 


SHOALERS SET GOALS: Nearly 100 Star 
Island enthusiasts met at the Larz Anderson 
barn in Jamaica Plain recently to see the 
complete show’ of colored movies photo- 
graphed over the past few years by Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, executive director of the 
Star Island Corporation, and to lay plans for 
the coming summer. Striking pictures of the 
new Parker Memorial during and after con- 
struction were shown. It was decided that 
if 200 delegates could be signed up for each 
of the ten weeks of the season, all expenses 
could be paid and a small amount in addi- 
tion could be put into a fund for completing 
the restoration of Gosport Village. To these 
goals the meeting dedicated itself. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 © 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eli 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a.m. 
Church School, 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible Class, 10:0 
a.m. Gannett Club (college age), 6:00 p.m. Tues- 
days, Vesper Service, 5:30 p.m., Adult Education 
Program, 7:30 p.m. Wednesdays, Organ Music, 
12:00 noon. j 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. 
Southern Religious : 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. j 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 


Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. i 
kill, M.A.’ (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11:00 a.m. Tuesday-Friday 


noon worship with sermons by guest nocache 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. ‘ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and’ Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 am. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. | 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. ? 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 

Emeritus 
Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


: 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Lrsgrat Boarpine ScHoor 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFoRMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaster 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 


Announces Siz Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three. years of study. 


President: Wa.tiace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO $7 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


STERS 
HELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


MA 
BAC 


“new experience 


or boys and girls | 

Junior High School boys and girls will 
oon have their own democratically run rec- 
cational and leadership training summer 
amp under Unitarian auspices. At Rowe, 
fassachusetts (in the Berkshire Mountains ) 
uly 17-31, 1949, the first 60 “Junior Hi-ers” 
ho enroll will participate in a new experi- 
vent. Each day the program will include 
lenty of fun—swimming, outdoor sports and 
ctivities, handicrafts and art work, music, 
nd the like, as well as a real opportunity 
) discuss with interesting leaders the moral 
nd religious problems and interests of this 
ge group. 

The Camp Director will be Mrs. Dudley 
foore, Director of Religious Education of 
he Detroit Unitarian-Universalist Church 
nd she will have a staff of adult leaders and 
ounsellors to help in the camp program. The 
omplete announcement of program and 
2aders will be ready soon. For further in- 
ormation write to the: 

Jivision of Education American Unitarian 
issociation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
fassachusetts. 


EWING ENTHUSIASM GROWS: To 
ate, 361 groups of enthusiastic women 
hroughout the United States are working 
or the Alliance Sewing Project of the USC, 
aaking warm, practical clothing for distribu- 
ion abroad. Of the groups, 302 are Uni- 
arian and 59 Universalists. 


Chapters 


FOREWORD: THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE MIND OF AMERICA 
1) Gen. Eisenhower Accused of Being 
an American 
2) Do All Roads Lead to Rome or 
Moscow? 
3) Is There a Faith Behind Freedom? 


THE BELIEFS OF THE FOUNDING 
FATHERS 


_ THE RELIGION OF THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON 


THE RELIGION OF BEAR STRIKES 
BACK 


Se Onn 


As forceful and as urgent 
as tomorrow’s headlines 


AMERICA’S 
REAL RELIGION 


By A. Powell Davies 


Author of American Destiny, 
The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal 


CALLS: Rev. Hugh Weston to Marlborough 
and Natick, Mass. . . . Rev. Robert Wheatly, 
now studying at Tufts School of Religion, 
to Westboro, Mass. .. . Rev. Robert Lawson, 
formerly minister of the Northside Church 
in Pittsburgh, to Dayton, Ohio. 


ORDINATIONS: Lawrence Jaffa, on March 


'6, at the First Church in Cambridge 


( Unitarian). 


MORE GROWTH: Every year for the 
last five years the Church School of the 
Leominster, Mass., Unitarian Church has in- 
creased. in size and influence. Recently 


there was a minor crisis because there were ° 


only 38 robes available for members of the 
junior choir—far too few! This year five 
teachers have been added to the staff and the 
church is campaigning for one more. Much 
of the work of the church is carried on by 
veterans: two are on the Parish Committee, 
two are on the Religious Education Com- 
mittee, four are teaching in the Church 
School, four are officers in the Men’s Club, 
two are active in the boy scout work, and 
two are members of the Finance Committee. 


Hotel Belleoue 
On Beacon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


APOSTLES, HERETICS AND SAINTS 
THE RELIGION OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN 


THE FAITH THAT COULD UNITE 
US 


(esnee ee 


Beacon Press 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8 


Please send me ............ copies of 
| America’s Real Religion when off the | 
| press. I enclose $............. 
| 0 Paperbound, $1. 0 Cloth, $2 | 


i PUPSSRR GO A a bs WR Toats as ons clas sang ins 


ee ——- — — - ——~  — 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and palo 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains. 

Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 

for the active | 
For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking in the Sunshine, Picnics or 
Quiet Rest. 
Fifteen miles from Tucson. 
Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


Revised Standard Version of 1946 
NEW TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


This, most widely used modiern-English ver- 
sion, now available in 16 different bindings 

+ paper covers 85c, unlined cloth $1.00, 
cloth over boards $1. 1. Other prices up to 
$13.00. All above prices include postage 
within U.S.A., and are substantially below 
current market figures. 


Gow? 


¢Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
«| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

= Embroideries - Vestments 

==) Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods | 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Fitna a 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Important to 
Unitarians .. . 


What does religious freedom mean? 


Do you want a definitive answer on the 
heart of Unitarian religion? 


What action is appropriate to Unitarian 
thinking? 

What kind of program should Unitarians 
have? 


Get answers to these questions from 
Agenda for 
Unitarian Advance 


Three searching studies by 
ARTHUR E. MURPHY, 
Cornell University 
EDUARD C., LINDEMAN, 
Columbia University 


HAMILTON M. WARREN, 
Vice-President National Carbon Co. 


Unitarian Regional Headquarters | 
10 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of AGENDA 
FOR UNITARIAN ADVANCE by sy, 


Lindeman and Warren at 25c_ each. 
enclose $........+. 
{ INS Sea eteitab econumnpeweenesscsortlvere BARS OE coos cates fafiivasessres I 
EE ar strads A tins afas ee dhe acesa Zone ASEM Ts darned 
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READING LIST 


(Continued from page 26) 


The Montclair Community Audit, Nejelsky 
and others. Community Relations Service, 
1948. 

Free Speech And Its Relation to Self-Govern- 
ment, Meiklejohn. Harper, 1948. 
Intercultural Attitudes In The Making, Kil- 
patrick, Wm. H., and others. John Dewey 
Society Yearbook, Vol. 9. Appleton, 1947. 
More Perfect Union, Robert Maclver. Mac- 
millan, 1948. 

A Mask For Privilege, Carey McWilliams. 
Little, Brown, 1948. 


The Mental Hygiene 
Approach To World 
Peace and Security 


Readings suggested by Luther E. Woodward, 
Field Consultant, The National. Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. 

Mental Health in Modern Society, by 
Thomas A. C. Rennie and Luther E. Wood- 
ward. Commonwealth Fund, 1948. 

Man, Morals and Society, J. C. Flugel. 
Chapter XIX, New York, International Uni- 
versities Press, 1945. 

The Reestablishment of Peacetime Society, 
G. B. Chisholm. (In the Psychiatry of En- 
during Peace and Social Progress, William 
Alanson White Memorial Lectures). Psy- 
chiatry 9:1-35, Feb. 1946. 

The Governing of Men, A. H. Leighton, 
P. 362. Princeton, N. J. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 

Personality and the Cultural Pattern, J. S. 
Plant, N. Y. Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 
The Influence of Economic Factors on 
Mental Health, In Mental Health, Edited by 
F. R. Moulton and P. O. Komora. (Lancas- 
ter), Am. Assoc. for the Advancement of 
Science, 1939. B. Malzberg, author. 
Interdependence of Democracy and Mental 
Health, J. Schreiber. Mental Hygiene. 29: 
606-621, October, 1945. 

Psychiatry for a Troubled World, William 
Menninger. Macmillan, 1948. 

Emotional Maturity, Leon Saul. Lippincott, 
1947, 


Labor As a Part of the 
Nation and the Community 


Readings suggested by Orlie Pell, Education 
and Research Assistant of the American 
Labor Education Service. 


Union Community Handbook, by Virginia 
Hart. Wisconsin School for Workers, 1214 
West Johnson St., Madison 5, Wis., 1946. 
84 pp. 35c. (See also “Labor as a Com- 
munity Force,” in Survey Midmonthly for 
September, 1948, pp. 267-70. 112 East 
19th St., New York 3, N. Y. Single issue, 
20c.) 

American Labor and ERP, Section 2 of 
Labor and Nation for Sept. Oct., 1948, pp. 
33-43, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 28, 
N. Y. Single issue, $1. (See also “Our 
New Labor Diplomats,” by George Bern- 
stein in Harper's Magazine for October, 1948, 
pp. 62-66. 
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Workers’ Education, by Eleanor G. Coit. 
Reprint from the Handbook of Adult Educa- 
tion, 1948. 7 pp. Single copy free of charge 
from American Labor Education Service, 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Im- 
plications for our democratic life. 


Labor Has Always Led, CIO Department of 
Education and Research, 718 Jackson Place 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1948. 80 pp. 
10c. Brief history of labor in this country. 
Labor in America, by Harold U. Faulkner 
and Mark Starr. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1944. 305 pp. $1.60. History of labor 
and its place in American life. j 
American Labor Unions, by Florence Peter- 
son. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1945. 
338 pp. $3. Factual information about 
unions and their activities. 

Labor Education Guide, Edited by Orlie 
Pell. American Labor Education Service, 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $1 per 
year (3 issues). Describe current pamphlets, 
books and films useful to labor groups. 


Personal Resources — 


For Social Action 

Readings suggested by Rev. Harry Meserve, 
Faculty Chairman Summer Institute for 
Social Progress at Wellesley. 

The Proper Study of Mankind, Stuart Chase. 
Harper, 1948. 

Peace of Mind, Joshua L. Liebman, Simon 
and Schuster, 1946. : 

On Being a Real Person, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Harper, 1948. 

Ends and Means, Aldous Huxley. Harper, 
1987. 


ERRATUM: Rev. Arnold Crompton, author 
of “Thomas Starr King the Fighting Young 
Champion of Brotherhood,” in the February 
issue was incorrectly identified as minister 
of the Berkeley Unitarian Church. Of 


. course he is the minister of the First Uni- 
* tarian Church of Oakland. The staff deeply 


regrets the mistake. 


The Purposes of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society 


The object of the Unitarian Temperance Society is to do its part in reducing as 
rapidly as possible the use of and traffic in alcoholic beverages. 

Believing that the best approach to the problem today, especially with children 
and youth, is scientific, moral and religious education, we propose the following as 


our aims: 


1. To teach the truth about beverage alcohol: its harmful effects on man’s body 


and mind; its evil social effects; its menace to highway safety; its tremendous 
cost in human waste, suffering, disease, broken homes and marriages, un- 
happiness, death; its great economic cost; its connection with crime, insanity, 
and venereal diseases; and its relation, as an organized traffic, to gambling, 
prostitution, and corrupt government. 


. To carry on education for temperance. 
. To encourage the study of the drink problem in churches, church school 


classes, and men’s, women’s and young people’s societies in the churches. 


. To bring the message of temperance in every department of living to as many 


individual young people and youth groups as possible. 


. To encourage the giving of more and better temperance instruction in the 


public schools. 


. To appeal to ministers to give the liquor problem their serious consideration 


and to urge their church members to give it most careful thought. 


. To stress the importance of liquor law observance in all communities and the 


. To encourage total abstinence from alcoholic beverages as the safest and 


wisest rule for each individual personally and for the welfare of society. 


. To cooperate with agencies dealing with the treatment of alcoholics. 
. To encourage the temperance forces in anti-alcohol campaigns and to work | 


. To increase the membership of the Society as well as contributions for its 


6 
a 
need of working for liquor law enforcement and improvement. 
8 
9 
10 
_ for the elimination of liquor advertising. 
ilu 
work, bequests, ete. 
2e 


To cooperate with other societies having a program similar to our own. 


We invite readers of this advertisement, who approve of these purposes, 
to become members of the Unitarian Temperance Society. Send $1 for 
regular, or $5 or more for sustaining membership, together with your name 
and address to: 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY +4 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


GENERAL ALLIANCE 


lliance delegates to act on 


vital matters at annual meeting 
j 


__ If Monday, May 23, 1949 is compar- 
able to Monday, March 24, 1948, more 
than 403 voting delegates from 22 states 
and Canada will meet to discuss and 
act upon matters of vital concern not 
only to the women of our Unitarian faith 
but to men and women everywhere who 
treasure freedom of religion and free- 
dom of speech. 

Presiding at the Annual Meeting will 
be Mrs. George W. Pieksen of St. Louis, 
the second Alliance president to come 
from outside of New England and the 
first since 1913. The business meeting 
will be primarily devoted to reports of 
accomplishments in Alliance branches 
during the past year and plans for the 
future, proposed changes in the By-Laws 
and resolutions of importance to those 
Unitarian women who are concerned 
that church women shall take a positive 
stand on issues significant in our society. 


Delegates to consider 
revision of by-laws 


For seven years Mrs. Charles A. Hart, 
of Portland, Oregon, served as a very 
able vice-president of the Pacific Coast 
Region of the General Alliance. For the 
last two years Mrs. Hart has been chair- 
man of the committee to recommend a 
revision of the By-Laws of the General 
Alliance. Delegates at the Annual Meet- 
ing will be asked to act on the proposed 
changes, copies of which will have been 
sent early in April to Alliance Branches 
for study. Thus the Branch delegates at 
the Annual Meeting will be voting only 
on questions with which they can be 
well acquainted in advance of the meet- 
ing. 


Delegates to consider 
change in name 


A most important item to be acted up- 
on is the first Article of the By-Laws of 
the General Alliance which enunciates 
the name of our Unitarian women’s 
American and Canadian organization. To 
Many women the present name, The 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women, seems both 

eumbersome and exclusive; to others, the 
ame is a symbol of the courage and 
otion of those women who represent- 
so courageously the birth of liberal 
on in this country; while still others 


are concerned that the Christian tradi- 
tion from which our church has devel- 
oped shall be recognized through the 
inclusion of that word in our name. 

Three names have been recommended 
by the Board of the General Alliance 
for consideration by the delegates. These 
are: Our present name: The General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, or Unitarian Alliance 
of Liberal Christian Women, or Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance. 

Whether a new name is chosen or the 
present one retained, Unitarian women 
can leave the Annual Meeting with the 
knowledge that every Alliance member 
will have had, through her elected dele- 
gate, an opportunity to express her pref- 
erence, either formally through a vote 
at the Annual Meeting, or informally 
through an unofficial vote to be taken in 
April and May of all delegates unable to 
attend the Annual Meeting. 

“Whatever the name may be,” the 
General Alliance president has said, “Al- 
liance women must work with increasing 
vigor and determination to help to give 
to all men of all races, creeds and na- 
tionalities those spiritual riches which 
we, as Unitarians, treasure so dearly.” 


Branches submit 
60 resolutions 


From Salt Lake City, Utah, word has 
just arrived from Mrs. James H. Wolfe, 
chairman of the General Alliance resolu- 
tions committee that 34 Alliance branches 
have submitted a total of 60 resoultions 
for consideration at the Annual Meeting! 
Mrs. Wolfe’s committee spent a busy 
month correlating, condensing and co- 
ordinating the resolutions, the resulting 
18 to be submitted for action to Alliance 
delegates on May 23. By early March 
the 424 Alliance branches will have re- 
ceived copies of the resolutions with 
recommended bibliography for study. 
Each branch has been urged to hold at 
least one meeting to discuss the resolu- 
tions thoroughly, so delegates may vote 
with a clear understanding of the subject 
and a knowledge of the point of view of 
the group they represent. 

In subject matter, the resolutions in- 
clude: United Nations and World Gov- 
ernment, Human Rights, Civil Rights, 
Civil Liberties, Public Health Insurance 


Dr. Cuthbert 


Educator to address 
afternoon meeting 


Following a devotional service which 
will open the afternoon session of the 
Annual Meeting, the president of the 
General Alliance will report to the mem- 
bership on the work of the past year. Mrs. 
Pieksen will introduce the speaker of the 
afternoon whose leadership among re- 
ligious women has grown increasingly 
with the years. 

“I shall be concerned with the chal- 
lenges to the religiously inspired women 
in our society and in our world,” wrote 
Dr. Marion Cuthbert, who will give the 
main address of the General Alliance 
Annual Meeting. Dr. Cuthbert, well- 
known among religious leaders and edu- 
cators, is a member of the faculty of 
Brooklyn College, New York. Dr. Cuth- 
bert’s undergraduate work was at Boston 
University; she received her degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia in 
1942. She began her professional career 
as a teacher, served 3 years as Dean of 
Women at Talladega College in Alabama, 
and more recently was for 12 years on 
the staff of the National Board of the 
YWCA. 


program, Navajo Indians, Family Life 
and Child Welfare, Planned Parenthood, 
Released Time for Religious Education, 
Penal and Corrective Institutions, Low- 
Cost Public Housing, Displaced Persons, 
Federal Aid to Education, Mental Insti- 
tutions, Home Rule for District of Colum- 
bia, Electoral College and Follow-Up on 
Resolutions. j 
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STAR ISLAND CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR FOR 1949 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH 
College age and over 
High School age June 25 to July 2 


ALL STAR WEEK July 2 to July 9 
For the entire family. Special activities and supervision for 
children 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION July 9 to July 16 


For church school superintendents, teachers, ministers and 
parents. Classes for children 


GENERAL ALLIANCE July 16 to July 23 
For Alliance presidents, committee members and leaders 


GENERAL CONFERENCE — “World Order Week” 
July 23 to July 30 


June 18 to June 25 


Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association 
Subject for the year, “Religion and World Stability” 


CONGREGATIONAL LAYMEN’S WEEK-END 
July 29 to August 2 


Exceptional opportunity for Laymen 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE (Two weeks) 

July 30 to August 18 
Conducted by the Isles of Shoals Congregational Corporation. 
Includes a special program for Young People. “The Vacation 


Conference” 


CAMP FARTHEST OUT 


August 13 to August 22 
Founded by Glenn Clark. 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Witu1AmM Rocer GREELEY, President 


HENRY V. ATHERTON, Treasurer 
Cuar.es S. Boxster, Clerk 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
REVEREND BrApForD E. GAte, President 


Miss IRENE BUCEK, Secretary 
Miss Marion Burrace, Treasurer 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


REVEREND Davin N. Breacu, President 
REVEREND ARTHUR J. SNow, Executive Secretary 
Epwarp A, DameE, Treasurer 


For information address: 


STAR ISLAND HEADQUARTERS 
REVEREND LyMAN V. RuTLEDGE, Executive Director 


855 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


a 


